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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Gentine Apparatus. 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically educated spe- 
cialists, experienced business staffand special agents at important European points, enable us 
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Remington Typewriter 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing [lachine. It 
is Simple, Well [lade, Practi- 
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and to Operate. - - - 


327 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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For Brain—Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
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w. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 


FOR THE 


Complexion. 


It cleanses quickly and 
gratefully; gives the skin 
a soft and velvety feeling ; 
prevents chapping and 
roughness, insures the 
health of the pores, and 
keeps the complexion fair 
and blooming. It removes 
blotches, black-heads and 
the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable. 
Invaluable to teachers. A 
luxury for shampooing. 
25 cents. All druggists. 


PACKER MFG- CO., P. 0. Box 2985, N. ¥. 
Antiseptic. Wards off contagion. 
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» HE best of teachers is in danger of 
neglecting the essentials and spend- 
ing too much time on the details of 
his work. To avoid this a skeleton of 
the work should be kept constantly in 
mind. Occasionally a lesson may be 
deepened, and the hold on the gener- 
al subject broadened by utilizing an 
unexpected interest on the part of the pupils in some 
particular phase or question. But thisadvantage should 
be promptly applied through its connection with the 
whole. A scheme of the whole, kept always in clear 
mental view, will furnish this connection and enable the 
teacher to cement his work. Thus the branch that has 
bent to the breeze returns to its normal relation to the 
tree, and the whole is strengthened and made alive. 
The weak teacher follows the impulsive interest of his 
pupils from issue to issue, loses direction, cultivates 
mind-wandering, and fails to teach the subject he set 
out to teach. The formal teacher rivets the mind of 
the student closely upon detail after detail, teaching 
these separately and getting no wholeness. Keep your 
ultimate aim so well in view, that the little aim of each 
passing moment shall not gain an exaggerated import- 
ance, 





> 
Local preference in the appointment of teachers is 


not altogether a good principle to follow. When the 
new teacher is known to the parents and the system, a 
certain advantage is no doubt felt. But in places where 
graduates of the schools are, generation after genera- 
tion, employed to teach the schools, teaching sinks into 
ever deeper and deeper ruts. This condition can be 
met only by the infusion of new blood. Teachers who 
have been brought up in mechanical ways open their 
eyes in astonishment when some teacher from a dis- 
tance attempts in their community the realization of 
higher ideais. There are schooi systems in this free 
and progressive land to-day, even after the awakening 
life of the last twenty years, that sorely need to be as- 
tonished in this way—almost entire corps of teachers 
that have no notion whatever of what is going on in the 
active pedagogical world. For them, history stopped 
when they graduated. Such teachers should never be 
clustered where they can form mutual admiration socie- 
ties and go to sleep together. 


* 
We trust that none of our teacher-readers misinter- 


preted and misapplied, as did our esteemed contempor- 
ary Zhe Florida School Exponent, a certain editorial 
paragraph, beginning ‘“‘Teachers realize—,” that ap- 
peared in THe Journat of February 17. That para- 
graph was written in solemn earnest to state a solemn 
fact. It had no reference to honest conservatives what- 
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ever, but was directed wholly against that army of dol- 
lar seekers who foist themselves upon the teaching pro- 
fession and set themselves against progress at every 
stage in the interest of their own personal ease and ad- 
vancement. Perhaps we should not have said “sord d 
teachers!” There are no sordid seachers. The teach- 
ing spirit is entirely opposed to sordidness. We should 
have said sordid persons occupying teachers’ positions. 
These people do not take THE JOURNAL, so no one’s 
feelings were hurt, unless some of them were “ sordid” 
enough to borrow and read. We wrote to assist in the 
general awakening of earnest teachers, both conserva- 
tive and progressive, to the fact that such people must 
somehow be got out of the ranks. Our thanks, there- 
fore, are due to the Exponent for extending the circula- 
tion of our statement. 


The two wives of a deceased bigamist recently met 
in a Chicago court in litigation over his estate. Wife 
No. 1 was blind, and told a pitiful tale of desertion and 
suffering. Hearing this, wife No. 2 withdrew her claim. 
With tears in her eyes, she gave the hand of sympathy 
to the injured woman, saying, “‘ Money cannot atone to 
you for what you have suffered.” Wife No. 1, fortun- 
ately, was grateful and just. She insisted upon settling 
on her rival a sufficient amount from the estate to keep 
her and her child comfortable through life. 

The question is, why were the lawyers astounded ? 
Why is such a case of generosity and justice so rare? 
Can the schools do anything to develop a larger fre- 
quency of such characters as these two women mani- 


fested ? 
a a) 


The culture teacher and the information teacher dif- 
fer not so much in their choice of material to work 
with as in the use they make of that material. Let the 
subject be synonyms. The culture teacher gives a les- 
son not intended to cram the memory, but to exercise 
the discriminating powers of the mind, to open up a 
field of dictionary study which the pupil will follow af- 
terward in his endeavors to avoid tautology, and inci- 
dently to add such terms to the pupil’s vocabulary as 
he is ready to assimilate. (She will not insist that all 
shall assimilate the same set of terms.) The informa- 
tion teacher, on the other hand, prepares a set exercise 
whose sole object is the extension of the pupil’s vocab- 
ulary by a number of words to be fixed in the memory. 
These are the same for the whole class. Some of them 
fit the needs of individual pupils and are readily ab- 
sorbed. Others encounter the longest line of resist- 
ance, being utterly foreign to the individual’s thought 
and preparation. These are mastered in a mechanical] 
way, by the process of conning, and are in all probabil- 
ity forgotten before any occasion for their rational use 
arrives. The mind receives the minimum of benefit. 

. > 

Next month, “‘ The Primary School Journal” will appear 

in a new dress, as “ The Primary School.” 
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The Correction of Common Errors 
in Reading. 
By CarRo.Line B, LEeRow. 
(CONTINUED.) 

From too rapid reading proceeds nearly every error 
into which the pupil can fall. Verbal errors consist in 
adding, omitting, misplacing, repeating, and mangling 
words. All these faults result from hurried action of 
the vocal muscles, and of the eye which should a/ways 
be kept in advance of the voice. The mispronunciation of 
words is not to be included among errors of this sort, 
as it is quite as likely to be the result of ignorance as 
of haste, and its only remedy an opportunity to consult 
the dictionary. Owing to the exaggerated value which 
pupils are led to bestow upon punctuation points, these 
little marks are often as fatal to a pupil’s progress as 
stones upon the track would be to the safe advance- 
ment of a railroad train. Punctuation points show 
only the grammatical constuction of sentences and par- 
agraphs. Sofar theyare of help in reading asthey show 
the separation or connection of clauses and sentences. 
But the sense of what is read often requires a pause 
where there is no mark of punctuation, not even a com- 
ma. This is known as the rhetorical pause, and isa 
very important one. The thought must recognize it, 
as the eye cannot; therefore it is regarded only by in- 
telligent, and not by mechanical, readers. 

“Sing-song”’ reading is caused by a susceptibility to 
rhyme and rhythm which surpasses the action of the 
thought. 

Little children have a keen ear for melody, and for 
this reason it is not desirable for them to read much 
poetry, as sense is very likely to be sacrificed to sound. 
Although this keenness of the ear disappears after the 
child has reached the age of eight or nine, still the 
habit of “ sing-song ” reading is almost sure to remain 
in later years. 

Lack of pause, both as regards length and location, 
may be due to lack of comprehension, or to too rapid 
reading when the sense is understood. But ina large 
majority of cases it is due to neither of these causes, 
but to a lack of muscular energy, or lack of control and 
direction ot this energy. 

In emphasis produced by force, the voice must strike 
the word or syllable precisely as the foot strikes the 
ground in walking, or the hand uses the hammer in 
driving a nail. That is to say, there is a muscular re- 
action which precedesaction. The step cannot be taken 
oc the blow given until there is a relaxation of the mus- 
cles. This relaxation of the muscles is the preparation 
for action. The secret of throwing emphasis upon a 
word consists in an instant’s pause just before uttering 
it, and then energetic action. If emphasis is attempted 
without this pause being made, the muscles are not 
ready for action and the word is pronounced with only 
ordinary force. This isso purely a physiological matter 
that many teachers fail in their attempts to correct the 
fault of the pupil from a lack of understanding the 
cause of the fault. They place the effort upon a purely 
intellectual plane, reasoning with the pupil about the 
thought to be expressed, while all the time, even a pupil 
wh» understands the thought perfectly, may fail re- 
peatedly in proper expression of it for a purely physical 
reason. 

The necessity of this pause may be practically dem- 
onstrated to a class by requiring them to count from 
one to ten without emphasis, and repeating the same 
syllables with emphasis on each one of them. One half 
the class may try in concert the accenting of the 
syllables, while the other half are allowed to give them 
without accent oremphasis. Ifin addition to this form 
of experiment they are required to give attention to 
the action of the muscles when attempting to emphasize 
they will get some idea of the preparation required, by 
the instant’s pause, before they can succeed in empha- 
sizing aS they desire. In this matter it is especially 
true, though so many teachers fail to comprehend the 
“ruth, that, as before stated, “ Ability to comprehend 
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the thought mentally does not imply the ability to ex- 
press it vocally.” 

This proposition is equally true as concerns the slides 
or inflections of the voice. It is a curious fact that 
the simple falling slide, the most common slide in con- 
versation and always characteristic of emphatic words, 
is a difficult one for the pupil to give, even when he 
fully understands the sense of what he is reading. This 
is always true of pupils who read according to punctua- 
tion. It seems almost a physical impossibility for them 
to let the voice fall except at a period. 

The circumflex or double slide, expressive of doubt, 
contrast, satire, etc., etc., is, on the contrary, given cor- 
rectly as a rule, whenever the pupil grasps the idea to 
be implied. It is strange that the more difficult slide 
should always be the one more readily and correctly 
given, the only explanation possible for this fact being 
the pupil’s freedom from the bondage of punctuxtion 
points in most places where the circumflex occurs. 

Mechanical drill upon inflections is the only way in 
which the voice can be trained to give, and the ear to 
recognize them, and the earlier this work is done the 
more successful it will prove. 


Drawing for Young Children. 
By E. E. K. 

It is said that a child cannot draw from a moving ob- 
ject—that a stuffed bird is better to draw from than a 
live bird. There are two sides to this question. Let the 
teacher try an experiment ortwo. Tell your infant 
class an exciting story of arunaway. Show for an in- 
stant a picture of a horse madly galloping,saying, “ The 
horse was running as fast as ¢ha¢:”” Finish your story 
and ask the children to draw the horse as he looked 
when madly dashing down the street. Seeif they will 
not make a better picture than if you had asked them to 
draw the milkman’s horse as he stands waiting for his 
master. If they do, the indication will be that the im- 
pression received, though caught instantaneously was 
more vivid. 

Apply this to the question whether to use a live or a 
stuffed bird. The interest in a live bird intensifies 
observation a hundred fold. The very quickness of its 
motions vivifies our concept of each succeeding pose. 
Let the pupils be directed simply to “draw the bird.” 
They will give different poses according tothe different 
effects produced in individual minds. No child will be 
able to verify his lines by consulting the pose, but it is 
not in the nature of first attempts in drawing (made by 
young children) to do this. The child carries away from 
his act of observation a whole concept and transfers it, 
with all its imperfections, to paper. Let the imperfec 
tions alone. All he wants is practice in observation and 
representation. An occasional suggestion, framed more 
to inspire than to correct, is all the help that should be 
given him. “Johnny has the breast line beautifully 
drawn.” “ Mary has the head well done.” “ Joe’s bird 
will not fall, for his toes take hold of the perch,” etc. 
Such remarks, accompanied by exhibition of the draw- 
ings commented upon, encourage effort from the artistic 
standpoint, while adverse criticism makes the work cold, 
scholastic, and unattractive, besides discouraging the 
child by making him over-conscious of the difficulties. 

Even the artist does not draw directly from the ob- 
ject. He looks at the object, derives a concept, and 
draws that. The chief difference between his method 
and the child’s is, that he is able to observe lines in the 
object and to study them carefully, and repeatedly com- 
pare them with those he has drawn. His power of ab- 
straction is greater and his acts of analysis are conscious 
and under trained direction. For his purposes, a still 
pose is necessary. For the purposes of the child, a swift 
and vivid impression is better than the best opportunity 
for calm, analytical study. 

Do we not make a sad mistake when we overlook the 
live contents of a little child’s mind and set him to the 
staid and prosaic work commonly called “object draw- 
ing”? Is not conceptional drawing the right thing to 
begin with ? 
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What Teachers Can Do. 


A city teacher wrote us not long ago that the contents 
of THE JOURNAL were most valuable for country teach- 
ers, but that they were of less use in cities because of 
the iron-bound curricula that prevail where schools are 
over-systematized ‘Give us exercises in the bread-and- 
butter studies,” she said. 

Now, we must take this teacher to task for not read- 
ing THE JourRNAL.. She must have glanced lightly 
through it as a teacher once did when addressed by one 
of our agents, remarking at the close of hercareless ex- 
amination, “ All new education flummery! We've no 
time for it.” The agent succeeded in showing her that 
the “new education flummery” was all in the line of the 
“‘bread-and-butter studies” she was engaged in teach- 
ing, only so pleasantly disguised that she had not recog- 
nized either the three Rs or the two Gs. And our cor- 
respondent, had she read THE JOURNAL would have 
discovered the fact that a large proportion of our exer- 
cises are from the practice of teachers in large cities. 

Country schools look to city schools for suggestions 
in organizing their work. A plan that issuccessful ina 
city class is almost sure to beapplicable in a rural school. 
So we give the preference to what succeeds in cities. 
The anti-fad spirit, however, is over-hasty, and always 
ready to pounce on anything as faddish that wears the 
least resemblance to humanism in teaching or to an 
economizing of the teacher’s work by correlation of 
studies. ‘ 

There is a demand which city teachers, surely, donot 
mean to deny or to refuse to meet in some measure, for 
the teaching of ethics, hygiene, etc. Such articles as 
*‘ Ethics and Reading,” “ Ethics and Penmanship,” “Hy- 
giene for the History Class,” “Hygiene and Reading,” 
“‘ Ethics and Arithmetic,” “ Hygiene and Number,” in 
fact all articles employing the principle of correlation 
are for the purpose of saving the city teacher’s time by 
showing her how to teach Ethics and Hygiene while 
teaching other subjects, actually making the regular 
subjects more impressive thereby and thus securing a 
better retention of their matter. 

If teachers would very generally apply this principle 
in the manner we are teaching, not only would the evil 
day be postponed when Ethics and Hygiene will be 
added in stated courses to the already overcrowded cur- 
ricula of city systems, but it would in time be seen that, 
with live and conscientious teachers the curriculum 
might safely be reduced to the three-R basis. It is be- 
cause teaching is so narrow and mechanical that courses 
of study are made as complicated as they are. 

“If we did not give minute directions tothe teachers,” 
say the superintendents, “some of them would do 
nothing but drill on a few mechanical points.” The re- 
sult of giving “ minute directions” is that those same 
dependent teachers “do nothing but drill” on a great 
many ** mechanical points.” 

Teachers should take into their own hands, as far as 
their limits permit, the development of educational prac- 
tice. The teachers who apply this principle of correla- 
tion, of unification, of centralized teaching, of concen- 
tration (all degrees of correlation) are doing this. The 
teachers who work by cut and dried programs are keep- 
ing education back and precipitating upon their own 
and their more devoted sisters’ heads that continual 
terror, “the superintendent’s new fad.” 

Never mind your program! Never mind it though 
authority actually writes it out for you, putting down in 
the spirit of the laws of the Medes and Persians every 
minute of the day and leaving you no optional time 
whatever. If you see an opportunity of teaching his- 
tory and reading together, seach them together and do 
it either in the history hour orthe reading hour or both. 
If your trustee walks in and asks what you are teaching, 
smilingly show him your program. This, will give you 
a chance of jogging your own memory (if you need it), 
as to whether it is history or reading you are teaching. 
If it is history hour, call it history : if it is reading hour, 
call it reading. Your trustee will doubtless be delighted 
with you for your faithfulness to the letter of the law! 
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Hobbies in Harness. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


The chief practical objection to hobbies is that they 
ride their owners instead of being ridden. The owner 
of a hobby who rides it is likely to dismount at the right 
time, and to ride different hobbies at different times, 
because he rides for a purpose outside the hobby itself. 

There is a tendency to specializing of teachers and 
studies in our grammar schools which takes a wrong 
turn here and there, because the specialists do not value 
their specialties at anything like their full importance. 
As a very significant indication of this, we sometimes 
hear teachers express approval of the new plan by which 
they are given a specialty to work, “ decause it's so much 
easier.” 

Now, the truth is, that it is no “ easier” to put one’s 
entire energy into developing “the whole boy” by 
means of arithmetic or by means of history or by means 
of grammar, than it is to use a little of each and all of 
these subjects for the same purpose. The specialist who 
devotes just enough thought and labor to his subject to 
get its details into the minds of his pupils is working for 
examination day. He is not a teacher, because he has 
not the spirit of a teacher. He is simply a wage earner, 
and should be earning wages in some lower occupation 
than teaching. 

Such persons sometimes rise to more or less distinc- 
tion through the mechanical successes which, though so 
cheap, dazzle the uncritical eyes of judges whose edu- 
cational ideals are low, and acquire positions of control. 
Carrying their specialties through a system of schools, 
with authority behind them and emulation to aid them, 
each insists on the best possible results in his own line 
of work, careless what the fate of other departments 
may be. This is what is happening in one system of 
schools under the writer’s observation : 

The supervisor of physical training visits the schools 
in the order in which they are numbered, to examine 
and “mark ”’ for the work in this department. While he 
is in No. 10, No. 20 begins to “ drill up” in physical cul- 
ture. Instead of the prescribed 15 minutes a day, the 
pupils have “ physical culture” half an hour at a time, 
several times a day. They have “ physical culture” un- 
til they drop wearily into their seats unfitted for any- 
thing else. At last, to their relief from “physical cul- 
ture,” the supervisor arrives, examines, and marks them 
“ Excellent.” 

Then the drive begins upon “ Form and Drawing,” for 
the supervisor in that subject is onthe way. Rules are 
violated, legalized programs laughed to scorn, geogra- 
phy and other subjects squeezed into the smallest space 
of time in order that as much work in form and drawing 
as the pupils can possibly be driven to do may be got 
out of them. This continues until the supervisor of this 
department arrives, examines, marks “ Excellent,” and 
passes on. 

This is no new story. Other systems have had to go 
through the same tortured stage before they could rise 
to anything like educational work. The travesty on ed- 
ucation in the name of the New Education has been re- 
peated again and again in different places. It begins 
with a partial awakening of the public to the fact that 
rut teaching is not making the best citizens that their 
children are capable of becoming. It progresses in the 
appointment of live superintendents who wonder what 
is to be done to get the schools out of the ruts, and who 
secure the appointment of eminent specialists to teach 
the teachers different aspects of modern teaching. It 
involves the tyranny of these specialists, the resistance 
of the regular teachers, a little enlightenment as to what 
these innovations mean, and a prolonged wrangle. It 
ends in an Anti-Fad War. 

Yet our great New Education leade: has proclaimed, 
“ The future of education is in the study of subjects.” 
Does he mean this? 

He means that the live part of the school world has 
taken up Child Study and is not likely to drop it ; that 
Child Study reveals one end of the relations between 
child and universe and the universe must be studied for 
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the other end ; that as we study the universe for its 
effects upon the child we learn of the marvelous devel- 
oping power there is in the moving life about him, and 
we grapple with zoology as a subject that we must know 
all about in order that he may make the most of it for 
the child ; that we also find in still life, plant life, an al- 
most equal appeal to the child’s powers, whose self-ex- 
ercise is to build his character, and must therefore study 
botany in order to make the most of ¢Ais department of 
universal activity in training the activities of our pupils ; 
that even in dead substances we find both active and 
latent forces startlingly akin to what we call life, which 
are capable of enchaining childhood’s attention and cul- 
tivating observation, intelligence, and reverence, and 
that we must therefore make ourselves specialists in 
mineralogy. 

The calm and sensible way to proceed is to take up 
one of these subjects at a time, go deeply into it, get its 
culture power out of it, and learn how to apply that 
power in child education. How different this attitude 
of the specialist from that of the faddist, who takes up 
a study because he enjoys it himself and forces it upon 
his pupils whether they enjoy it or not! 

The difference is that suggested at the head of this 
article. The educational specialist rides his hobby for 
a time, and for a purpose outside the hobby itself. The 
faddist is ridden by his hobby, which drives him into 
complete obliviousness to duty. 
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Some Points for Young Teachers. 


1. Do not talk too much. “ In the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin; but he that refraineth his lips is 
wise.” 

2. Always speak kindly to an angry pupil. “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger. 

3. Never be sarcastic. ‘“ There is that speaketh like 
the piercing of a sword, but the tongue of the wise is 
health.” 

4. Some pupils expect you to scold them. 
means let them be disappointed. 
scorner lest he hate thee.” 

5. Reprove and punish pupils in private; never per- 
sonally in public. ‘“ Debate thy cause with thy neigh- 
bor himself, and discover not a secret to another.” 

6. See nothing, yet see everything. Take immediate 
action on very few misdemeanors. They are not half 
so bad as your imagination makes them. “The discre- 
tion of a man deferreth his anger; and it is his glory 
to pass over a transgression.” 

7. At the same time, do not hesitate to act promptly 
when necessary. ‘“‘A prudent man forseeth the evil 
and hideth himself, but the simple pass on and are 
punished.” 

8. Don’t worry. Teach under “high pressure ;” 
govern under “low pressure.” “Fret not thyself be- 
cause of evil men.” 

9. Never become discouraged, especially with serious 
difficulties. “If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small.” 

10. “ Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
when it isin the power of thine hand to do it.” 


— National Normal Reunion. 
rm 


“ The stock of ideas and feelings which a child from 
its infancy has gathered from its peculiar history and 
home surroundings is the primitive basis of its person- 
ality.”’ —McMurry’s “ General Method.” 
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There is nothing that will so surely win the love of 
children as—love, sincere love that reveals itself in 
the countenance and in every word and act of the ed- 
ucator. 


By all 
“ Reprove not a 
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“ Do” and * Don’t.” 


By the AuTHOR oF “ THE CoMING SCHOOL,” 


1. Things to do.—Speak distinctly, with good articulation, Cultivate™a 
well modulated and pleasant voice. Preserve a buoyant, joyous disposition, 
Be polite to scholars, as well as others, in the school-room, and under all 
circumstances. Be self-possessed, Be exacting and firm, but kind. Re- 
member that courage, vigor, decision, and sound judgment are the qualities 
needed by the teacher as by all executive officers. Be patient. Be unas- 
suming. Be energetic. Stimulate and encourage pupils, Impress the idea 
that character is more than scholarship. Develon moral energy. 

2. Things not to do.—Don't scold. Don’t talk too much. Avoid “ dig- 
nity” and ‘‘distance.” Don't adopt a sentimental or joking style; be 
straightforward. Avoid selfishness, Don't find fault more than is neces 
sary. Avoid cynicism. Don't ‘‘ fool” with a school or a class, remember- 
ing that a horse that has once run away is dangerous; check the begin- 
nings. Don't claim to be infallible, Don’t worry. —An Extract. 


The above is good advice, for those that need it, but 
it is a sad commentary upon current teaching that such 
advice should be needed. The teacher should have 
one sole aim, to develop the child. She should have «ne 
broad method, including the use ef everything within her 
reach that can develop the child. She should be 
thoroughly absorbed in the prosecution of this broad 
aim by this broad method. 

A teacher whose whole thought is for the child’s best 
development will ‘speak distinctly” without having 
distinctnéss of speech in mind; she will use “a well 
modulated and pleasant ” voice without thought of cul- 
tivating her tones, because such tones are those of love 
and it is love she is expressing ; she will “be polite to 
scholars” without thinking of politeness but because 
she thinks of ¢hem ; she will “be self possessed,” “ ex- 
acting,” “ firm,” “ kind,” all without aiming at these at- 
tainments, but naturally and unconsciously, as an artist 
holds his tool steadily to its work. She will exercise 
“ courage, vigor, decision, and sound judgment ” with- 
out thinking about them. She will be “patient,” “ un- 
assuming,” “energetic,” according as her work calls 
out these qualities. She will “stimulate and encour- 
age pupils ;” but mainly through the nature of the work 
she gives them to do. She will cultivate “ character” 
before “‘scholarship” in every touch of her art. 

A teacher absorbed in intensest labor for and with 
her pupils will have no time to consider the don’ts. 
Such a teacher will not “scold” or “talk too much.” 
She will be neither “dignified” nor “distant.” She 
will not adopt “a sentimental or joking style,” or any 
other “style,” though she will often joke or yield to 
sentiment, as occasion rouses the varying emotions of 
her living human pupils and herself. She will not be 
“selfish” or “find fault more than is necessary.” She 
will not “avoid cynicism” because it will never come 
near her. She will not “fool with a school or class ” or 
fear its “running away,” because class and teacher will 
be one. She will “check” all evil “ beginnings,” not 
by watching for them, but by keeping her pupils con- 
stantly occupied upon what is good. She will never 
think of “infallibility,” either as a claim for herself or 
as an attribute of anybody else. She will not need 
even the last injunction, “don't worry,” because she 
will be too much occupied in repairing her mistakes to 
worry over them. 

She will have little time to think of herself or what 
mannerisms she is to cultivate or avoid. The codify- 
ing of rules of conduct takes valuable time that the 
teacher can ill spare. Even the unfit teacher cannot fit 
herself for her art by sitting in a corner and thinking 
what the artist must notdo. Let her go to work, ** heart 
within and God o’erhead,” and think of her pupils, not 
herself. The way to make teachers better is to inspire 
them with love for childhood, with awe of its promise 
and with the grandeur of surrounding nature that is to 
beckon childhood outward under her care. 

How these “Dos” and “ Don'ts” that one finds in 
educational papers smack of low ideals of education, 
still prevailing ; of iron-bound curricula ; of mechani- 
cal supervision; of clock-ruled programs; of unin- 
spired teachers; of nauseated children! What is 
wanted is a higher aim and ELBOW-ROOM, 
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Next month “The Primary School Journal” will appear 
in a new dress, as “ The Primary School.” 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. IX. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 
LIBERAL READING IN THE CITY SCHOOL, 


NoTe.—Letters received in relation to these reading lessons have decided 
me to submit a theme that was crowded out of the earlier part of the course. 
The incident upon which it 1s based isa true one, related in THE JOURNAL 
of June 17, 1893, page 638. The lesson is intended, first, to furnish an exam- 
ple of such correlation of studies as may be effected by a teacher who is only 
beginning to study her art; and second, to suggest a mutual helpfulness that 
might be cultivated between country and city schools. Not that city schools 
without this mutuality are at all in lack of material for science and obser- 
vation lessons, while potatoes are cheap and the markets furnish fish, rab- 
bitts, and other studies galore in natural history ; but the ethical value of 
this co-operation is well worth considering, and by it certain material fresh 
with the poetry of life can be most directly and plentifully obtained. 


What do you think, children? The nicest thing has happened ! 
A school of kind-hearted little country children, over on Staten 
Island, spent all yesterday afternoon in gathering wild flowers for 
our school. They took them to the railroad station, where two 
of the big boys received the flowers, sprinkled them to keep them 
fresh, packed them loosely in two barrels and expressed them to 
us. 
They arrived here this morning and Mr. March appointed two 
monitors to distribute them to the classes. I asked that all of ours 
should be of one kind, so they have given us—what ? 

Yes, indeed! I knew that some of you would know they were 
daisies, though we don’t find them growing in our paved streets, 
as the country children do by the roadsides. 

There are so many that I can give each of youtwo. One shall 
~ to take home to—well, to whom will you give the one you take 

ome } 

I will leave mamma’s daisies here on the paper till it is time to 
go home. And whatshall we do to keep them fresh ? 

Yes, but we must have some one to do it for us. Let me see 
who knows how. Take a make-believe bow! of water in your 
left hand. Dip the fingers of your right hand into the water and 
sprinkle the make-believe daisies on your desk, Why, you do so 
well, I think they must be real daisies ! 

Each leader may take a bunch of daisies and give one to each 
child in his row. Don’t sprinkle these, for we want to keep them 
dry to handle. Now Mary may get a basin of water and sprinkle 
those that are left for mamma. 

_ While class C is busy at the number table, the rest of you may 
pick up your daisies daintily, so, and pick off the petals carefully, 
so. They will want to come two at a time, sometimes, but don’t 
let them. Take bold down near the base of each petal, like this, 
SO as not to tear it. 

Count your petals as you pick them off and write the number 
on the blackboard, like this—29 feta/s. (Children who are not 
accustomed to using the blackboard or cannot be trusted to leave 
their seats for this purpose, may write the number on their slates.) 

Then use your petals, as you sometimes do shoepegs, to make 

a pretty design. 
_ NoTe.—You may call this natural science by busy work if you like. There 
is plenty of natural science to be taught in this way. Or you may call it 
Manual Training in Natural Science, for the care with which the little fingers 
will handle the petals is manual training. The imaginary sprinkling of 
the imaginary daisies is a bit of physical exercise. Call it Expressive Gym- 
nastics, and introduce such exercises wherever occasion offers. The plan of 
all this work in this series is as Preparation for the Reading Lessons, though 
this is its least value in the child’s education. 

This lesson is given in a poor-ward city school, It is not necessary that 
the entire series should be written for the same class-room, A very little 
adaptation on the teacher's part will reduce them all to the special needs of 
her own locality. It is intended to give them a wider usefulness, by pro- 
viding in their construction for varied circumstances and surroundings. 


If the child cannot write the number of petals, let him re- 
member it. Do not say your children cannot count. They have 
taught themselves and one another to count. The sooner the 
time that is wasted in teaching children what they already know 
in this line is devoted to some educational purpose, the better. 

_Class C, we will assume, is a number of pupils who need espe- 
cial help in arithmetic. They take their daisies to the number 
table (or gather around the teacher's desk) and pick off the petals 
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more leisurely than the children at their seats, ay = every once 
in a while to compare numbers, add, subtract, wide, and part. 
They estimate, then measure, the length of a petal. The teacher, 
with her daisy hidden, picks off, counting aloud, “ One,” two;” 
then, “ One, two, three,” and asks, “‘ How many have I picked 
off?” Then sheshows the five inthe palm of her hand. In short, 
they have a number lesson. This closes with each child’s giving 
the number of petals to his daisy and being sent to his seat with 
a caution to remember the number. 

Class C being returned to seats and busy designing, the teacher 
walks about inspecting the work of the others, and keeping up 
some such running comment as this : 

Here is a pretty wheel of daisy petals that looks almost like a 
daisy itself. 

Why, here is another, and Willie has put the heart of his daisy 
in the center. 

Why haven’t you begun, Lulu? (Want to wait till the daisy 
withers.) Well, my dear child, I don’t blame you a bit. I hate 
to destroy anything so perfect, myself; but then, when Miss B. 
tells you to do anything like this, you must believe that she has 
some very good reason for it, However, you may count your 
petals without pulling them off, if you like, and then you will have 
two daisies instead of one for mamma. 

Well, George, how many petals did your daisy have? How 
many had 27? How many had more? Less? 

All who had 28 raise hands; 29; 30; 31; 32; 33. Only one 
had 33. We must put that down as the highest number. 

How many had 26? 25? 24? 23? Only one had 23. We 
will put that down as the lowest number. There were more that 
had 28 than any other number. We will put that down as the 
average. 

How about the daisies out in the fields? Have any of them 
more than 33? Less than 23? (We do rot know.) 

What is our reading lesson to be about to-day? I will write 
the title here. Joseph, what have I written? 

What shall we say first about our daisies? (Tell where they 
came from.) Sarah may tell. Here it is. What has the chalk 
said for Sarah ? 

What next ? etc., etc., etc 


OUR DAISIES, 


Our daisies came from Staten Island. 

They are very pretty wild flowers. 

The daisy has long, white petals. 
the most petals. 

Ralph’s daisy had thirty-three petals. 

Flora’s daisy had only twenty-three. 

Most of the daisies had about twenty-eight. 

Some flowers have always the same number of petals. 

The daisy has different numbers. 

Some flowers have only one petal. 

The daisy has many petals. 

The lesson contains enough of science to make it worthy of a 
place in the blank-book devoted to such summaries. The chil- 
dren may enter it there for a writing lesson, having read it several 
times and asked all necessary questions about it. 

A companion lesson for the next day is suggested by the ethics 
in the incident. Gratitude to the country children, and a desire to 
return their kindness may be the theme, The manufactures with 
which city children are familiar furnish much educationally useful 
debris in bits of silk, cloth, leather, and other materials. A dis- 
cussion with the children of the pleasure and information the 
country school may find in the study of these waste bits would be 
of great value in teaching the advantages of city life (since these 
poor children are condemned to city life let them exaggerate these 
advantages if they will) ; in dwelling upon the contrasted rural 
scene, thus intensifying. perhaps, some vague geographical con- 
ceptions ; in interesting the children in the common things about 
them and in teaching mutual helpfulness by actual planning and 
doing. 

It feny also provide some such reading lesson as this. 


The prettiest daisies have 


COMMON THINGS. 


We throw many useful things away. 
It would be better to find a use for them, 
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Some children never see things of which we have a plenty. 

We ought to send some of these things to the children who 
need them. 

Our little country friends were very kind. 

They sent us some flowers. 

We will be kind to them. 

We wili send them some bits from our work-shops. 

They are kinder than we are. 

They thought of us before we thought of them. 


MECHANICS, 

The word dazsy, dazstes, may suggest the grouping of all words 
ending in y that form their plurals in zes. The children will re- 
call lady, ladies ; baby, babies ; pony, ponies ; etc., and the teacher 
should add to the list, both from the words they have read, either 
repeatedly or casually and from others whose meanings are so 
simple that they may be encountered soon. Let those be copied, 
erased, and spelled orally, both singulars and plurals. 


¥ 
A Language Lesson for Second Year 
Pupils. 
(REPORTED.) 


Children, I am going to write some words on the board. You 
may watch and see how many you can find out for yourselves. 
(Teacher writes. Children attentive and very much interested as 
word after word is written and marked phonetically. About 
twenty words. At the close, teacher points to the word Phila- 
delphia.) 

Who can tell what this word is ? 
Otto? “ Philadelphia.” 

Is that right, boys?. Let us sound it and see. How many 
syllables in that word? Which one is accented? (Children are 
taught very early to tell how many syllables ina word, and where 
the accent is, by listening to the teacher pronounce it.) Otto, 
how did you know so soon that the word was Philadelphia? “I 
used to live there.” 

How do you get there, do you walk ? 

In a carriage? “ No, in the train,” 

How many boys can see the word train on the board ? Tommy 
may come and point to it. Who can see another word on the 
board that is the name of something they must always have on 
atrain? John come and point to it. (John points to engineer.) 
On what part of a train must the engineer be? ‘The front.” 

See if you can find the word on the board that tells on what 
the engineer always rides? ‘ Locomotive.” 

Now look and see if there is another word that goes with a 
train. “ Passengers.” 

Those who know what this (pointing to syrup) is put their 
hands on their heads. Eddie, how do you like it? “I like it-on 
bread.” Frank? “1 like it on rolls?” Samie? “I like it on 
pancakes.” 

I see you know what it is ; you may all say it. John may tell 
me what this word is. ‘ Choice.” 

Who knows what that means? (No answer.) 

Well, suppose I have a number of pretty things on my desk, 
and say you may have only one of them but you may come and 
take your choice, what do I mean? ‘‘ Take our pick.” ‘The 
one we like best.” 

These words are all in your reading lesson for to-day. You 
may copy them, and then we will reaa. 


¥ 
A Lesson on Rhymes. 


By A. A. P. 


Class in second year composed of foreign children, mostly Po- 
lish Jews. 
Aim of lesson, to develop perception of rhymes. 


NoTe.—This tiny lesson was included in and incidental to the foregoing 
Language Lesson, 


(Several hands up.) Well, 


“No, ride.” 


“Rhyme.” What is a rhyme ? 
(Silence.) Well, I'll give you one. 
Heigh diddle, diddle, the cat and 


What word have we now? 
(No answer.) Give me one. 
Listen with both ears this time. 


the fiddle—diddle, fiddle. What is a rhyme? (Intelligence dawn- 
ing in faces, but still no answer.) 
I'll give you another. 


Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was 
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white as snow, and everywhere that Mary went the lamb was sure 
to go. Snow, go. Now give me a rhyme. (Several were now 
instanced from the reading lessons and enthusiasm arose. When 
this supply seemed exhausted the teacher gave fresh suggestions. 


Give me a rhyme for lamb. “Sam!” “Am!” “Ham!” 
“Jam!” “Ram!” 

Give me rhymes for slow. “Go!” “Snow!” “Joe!” 
“Flow!” “Bow!” “Hoe!” “Mow!” “No!” “Low!” 
“Sew!” 


Slow is not your word. You are not slow boys. Give me 


rhymes for quick. “Sick!” “Pick!” “Stick!” “Brick!” 
“ Kick!” 
Lite 


~tcro— 

Now tell me what a rhyme is. ‘‘A word that sounds like an- 
other word.” ‘Two words that sound alike.” 

Father and mother sound somewhat alike. So dogay and go, 
school and scale, fly and flow. Are they rhymes? (A thought- 
ful silence.) 

I will write your rhymes to lamb. Tell them overagain. How 
shall | mark them? (To pupils’ dictation the teacher placed the 
curve over every a. The children observed that all these words 
had the last sound and the vowel preceding it alike. The rhymes 
to slow showed a long a in each and a silent letter marked out in 
nearly every one. The rhymes to /amé showed a short a fol- 
lowed by m and m alone in every case. The rhymes to guschk 
showed short 7 followed by the & sound.) 

Now what isarhyme? ‘‘ The last sounds must be the same. 
The first sounds are different.” ‘ Two words that sound alike at 
the end.” “A word that sounds like another word at the end.” 
“Two words that have the last sounds alike.” 

Some day we will learn just how many of these last sounds 
must be alike in the two words that make a rhyme. There is a 
rule about it, and you can find it out if you watch all the rhymes 
that come under your notice. 


» 
The Horse That Wished to Fly. 


A CLouD MYTH TO BE TOLD TO PRIMARY GRADES. 
(From the C, C, N. S. Envelope, for Dec., 1893.) 


There was once a horse which was white and very large. Peo- 
ple say, too, that the horse was very old, as old as the world. 

When he was young, he roamed about with many other horses 
in deep valleys and between high mountains. Then he was gray 
and always looked somewhat sad and gloomy. 

The horse often wandered down to the seashore and stood 
about in the water. At such times Pegasus, for that was his name, 
was in the habit of looking thoughtful and serious. He would 
sometimes say to himself, “ I cannot see why I must live in these 
valleys shut in from the world and be permitted only to come here 
to the seashore, and stand idly around in the water.” : 

One morning very early, just as the Dawn was busy painting 
the East with those beautiful colors which, if we look early enough, 
we can see, Pegasus might have been seen standing at the water’s 
edge. This morning he looked unusually gray and gloomy and 
was saying to himself, “ How I wish I could fly as the birds do! 
Then I couid go everywhere, and perhaps | might carry people 
over the seas and across high mountains and be of some use in 
the world. O, how I wish I could fly!” y 

Just then he looked toward the Dawn, and what do you think ? 
There he saw a man with a wonderfully bright and shining face. 
It was so bright that it shed light all around. 

Looking sttaight at Pegasus, he said, “‘ Pegasus, I have a long 
way to go to-day. My journey is a hard one. I must cross broad 
oceans and plains, high mountains and deep valleys. Can you not 
help me on my journey?” Pegasus was in great distress and said, 
“ But I cannot swim the ocean you speak of, nor climb the steep 
mountains.” 

Then said Bellerophon, as this wonderful being was named, 
“ Look at me; you can see some of my fingers but I have many, 
many more which you cannot see. I can do wonderful things with 
these fingers.” So saying he reached forward and touched Peg- 
asus’ mane, Gradually it began to broaden and lengthen and as 
Pegasus looked up he saw it turning into great white wings. Next 
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Bellerophon with his magic fingers changed his gray coat into a 
beautiful white fleecy one. 

Pegasus grew excited and sprang forward into the air. In an 
instant Bellerophon was upon his back hastening forward on his 
journey. 

They had not gone far, however when Pegasus began to rear 
and plunge as horses do when frightened. Bellerophon stroked 
his mane kindly, saying, “‘The monster which you see below is 
only the Chimzra, The people fear him just as you do, because 
he goes about scattering darkness everywhere. Though he looks 
fierce and cruel, he is really a kind friend. He is always busy in 
spreading the darkness in which the people find rest and sleep. 
It is said that we are great enemies. This is a mistake, however, 
for do you not see him going quietly away as we journey along?” 

After this explanation, Pegasus was much ashamed of his cow- 
ardice and hurried forward again. As they advanced the Chim- 
zra gathered up the darkness and stole silently away. He left the 
world to Bellerophon who filled it with light. 

At last the far West was reached and Bellerophon slipped from 
the shining saddle. Before doing so, he wound his golden bridle 
about Pegasus’ neck. 

Pegasus, feeling that his home was now in the air, immediately 
rose into the sky. There he lives and is always ready to serve not 
only Bellerophon, but anyone who may wish to light the world 
with his presence, 

¥ 


Reproduction Stories. 


At first Mamie would not kiss the baby brother that God had 
sent her. But after a while she loved him very dearly. 


Papa would take Fanny on his knee when he came home and 
play train with her. Fanny thought that was great fun. 


Robbie received a bicycle for a Christmas present. He is very 
generous and loans it to his brothers as often as they will promise 
to be careful of it. 


Mamma was very sick and had to take bitter medicine. Lov- 
ing little Gretchen said, ‘‘ Mamma, couldn’t I take the bitter med- 
icine for you and make you well?” 


Babv tried to play with pussy. But she didn’t know how and 
instead of petting her she hurt the poor pussy. So pussy turned 
around and scratched her. Oh, how baby cried! 


On Thanksgiving Day, Eddie’s mamma filled a basket with ap- 
les, and meat and vegetables and let Eddie carry it to a poor 
amily that lived near them. Eddie felt very proud of his errand. 


Clara and Laurie used to play house, and baby would lie on the 
rug playing pussy. Clara and Laurie would eat all the things 
and pussy would get none. At last baby said she wouldn’t play 
house any more. 


Mabel was so sick that her mamma had to send for the doctor. 
He left some medicine for Mabel to take. She did not like to 
take it, but mamma said it was to make her well, so she took it 
like a brave little girl. 


Fritz’s little dog Spitz is very knowing. One day Fritz had 
gone to see his uncle. He wanted to stay over night, and wrote 
a note to his mamma not to worry, as he was at his uncle’s. 
Spitz delivered the note. 


Grace Darling was very brave. At one time, during a fierce 
storm, she saved a number of sailors who were clinging to a 
wrecked vessel. She lived in a light-house, and all around her 
home was water. She had to get into a boat and row to the city 
whenever she wanted to go there. 

Two little mice left their home, and went into the kitchen to see 
what they could find to eat. “O, look!” said one of them, 
“there is some cheese in that nice little wire house ; let us go in 
and eat it.” Sothey both ran in when down came the door, and 
the silly little mice were caught in a trap. 

Jennie couldn’t remember how much nine times six was. So 
her sister told her to cali her doll “fifty-four” for a while, to 
remember. So Jenny called her doll “ fifty-four” instead of Mary 
Ann; but when the teacher asked her how much nine times six 
was she thought of her dolly and said, “‘ Mary Ann.” 

Tom broke a plane of glass and he had to replace it. He tried 
to earn enough money to pay for it. At first he helped a grocer, 
then he carried coal, and held a gentleman’s horse. He had 
enough at the end of three days to pay for the pane of glass he 
had broken, and how happy he felt that he could pay for it 
without troubling his parents. 


A chicken asked a duck what was the matter with her feet. The 
duck looked at its feet and said, “‘ Nothing is the matter with my 
feet, you black chicken.” Now the chicken felt very angry be- 
cause he was black and his brothers and sisters were all white. 
Then he called out, “Such abill, too! I wouldn’t have such feet 
and such a bill.” When the duck heard this he became angry, 
too, and they fought till their mothers heard them and said, 
“Why, children, I am ashamed of you. Stop fighting at once!” 
Tust + ado Mary came out and they all went after their supper as 
jast as they could go. 
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The Language of Number, 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


As the year’s work approaches that of the last term, the chil- 
dren will Seoente tired of the daily routine, and the teacher’s in- 
genuity will be taxed to the utmost to infuse new life into the 
work of the day. In no lesson will she find so much need of this 
as in the daily number lesson. Children enjoy variety, and “ the 
old friends with new faces,” namely, the familiar numbers one to 
ten, may be so disguised as to be welcomed with delight by the 
children. A little exercise like the following may be introduced 
two or three times a week to advantage. 

Draw upon the board various objects suggestive of thought to 
the children—viz.: pear, apple, box, chicken, cherry, etc., or, 
from old seed catalogues—catalogues sent out by firms making a 
specialty of household goods, cut the illustrations and mount 
upon a sheet of cardboard. These objects suggest to the chil- 
dren what they shall designate in expressing the numerical facts 
illustrated by the teacher in Jantomime, while she stands at the 
ball-frame ; for instance, she, without remark, moves ¢hree balls 
and then four balls upon the frame, and, in answer to her pre- 
vious instruction, the children make little numerical statements— 
viz.: ‘There were 3 chicks in the coop and 4 chicks in the gar- 
den, There were 7 chicks in all; 3 and 4 are seven.” “There 
were 3 boxes on the shelf and 4 boxes on the table. There were 
7 boxes in all; 3 and 4 are 7.” 

For variety, the children can express the thought in the form 
of questions, viz.: “If there are 3 apples on the tree and 4 apples 
on the ground, how many apples arethere?” “If I have 3 pears 
and you have 4 pears, how many pears have we together?” To 
such questions the several children volunteer to give answers in 
full, well-expressed sentences. The teacher can continue this 

antomime work to express all the numerical facts in numbers 
rom ome to ¢en under the process of the addition of two groups ; 
as the children become familiar with the work, she may increase 
the number of groups to be added, and secure the oral expres- 
sions, either in the form of statements, or in original questions to 
be answered by volunteers, 

Later, the work may be varied by writing lists of words in 
place of the objects, viz,: d00k, top, marble, cent, etc. This ex- 
ercise not only familiarizes the children with the words, but is a 
good preparatory work for the lessons of the next grade when 
the children are to be called upon to read from some simple 
mental arithmetic. Asa still greater variety the children may 
work a little from the figures. For example, the teacher holds a 
card with the figure 8 in good type before the class; with the 
illustrations, or, with the list of words upon the board she calls 
forth such statements, as: “ There were 8 chicks out in the 

arden.” ‘ There are 8 pears on the tree,” etc., or, ‘“‘ There are 

books on a shelf.” “ There were 8 marbles ina store window,” 
etc. When sure that the figures can be readily recognized, the 
teacher can show two cards having respectively, for example, the 
figures 5 and 4. She then secures statements, like the following, 
“I had 5 centsand my brother had 4. Wehad together 9 cents; 
5 cents and 4cents are g cents.” ‘“ A boy had 5 common mar- 
bles and 4 glass marbles. He had 9 marbles in all; 5 marbles 
and 4 marbles are 9 marbles,” or, she can secure little questions, 
as: ‘How many are 5 cherries and 4 cherries?” “If I have 5 
red apples and 4 yellow apples, how many have 1?” 

When the work in addition is thoroughly understood, the facts 
in subtraction may be impressed upon the mind and expressed in 
simple statements or questions ; for example, the teacher stands 
before the class and moves eight balls in such a way that the 
class can easily see the group at a glance, viz.: or, she then 
moves one group away, and aims to secure such statements, as, 
“ There were 8 chicks, but 4 of them ran away; there were 4 
chicks left ; 4 chicks from 8 chicks will leave 4 chicks.” ‘A boy 
had 8 cents; he spent 4 cents for an orange, he had 4 cents left ; 
4 cents from 8 cents will leave 4 cénts” or, little questions may 
be asked by the children, as, “If there are 8 apples on a plate and 
4 are taken away, how many — will beleft?” “If a boy has 
8 marbles and loses 4 through a hole in his pocket, how many 
has he left?” 

When this work becomes familiar the work with figures may 
be continued. The teacher, for example, holds the figure 10 be- 
fore the class and then showing the figure 4 for a moment slips 
it behind her with the remark, “I am going to think that from 
the 10 group.” This work is a little more difficult, but, if the 
work with the ball-frame has been dwelt upon long enough, the 
class will readily take the new step and such expressions as the 
following may be secured—viz.: There were 10 books on the 
table, 4 fell off; there were 6 books left; 4 from 10 will leave 6.” 
“If there were 10 apples on a limb and 4 fell off, how many 
would be left? ” etc. 

A box of toy money seems indispensable for the last term’s 
work. It should be the work of the teacher to familiarize the 
children with the cent, the dime, and the dollar in order that a 
knov.ledge of the decimal character of our currency shall receive 
a firm foundation. If the work with the ball-frame has had the 
requisite attention the children should be able to count. “ One, 
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two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten; one ten.” ‘One 
ten, two fens; three fens, four fens, five fens, six fens, seven tens, 
eight Zens, nine fens, ten fens ; one hundred.” They will also 
make the little statement that “Ten omes make a fen—/“en is ten 
ones.” ‘* Ten tens make a hundred—hundred is ten tens.” 

If these facts are understood the work with the toy money will 
be but play to the children. A child is told, for example, to 
count out ten one-cent pieces, another is told to get a piece of 
money worth the ten one-cent pieces and selects the dime ; vari- 
ous children are supplied either with ten one-cent pieces or a 
dime and encouraged to accommodate one another in making 
change. When the value of the dime is thoroughly understood, 
and the relative value of the cent and dime known, the dime and 
dollar are to be considered. A child counts out ten dimes while 
another finds the single piece of money that is worth the same 
amount; various children are provided with either ten dimes or 
a dollar and encouraged to exchange money for its value either 
in small coins or a single piece, as the case may te. Later, if 
thought best, and the intelligence of the class will admit, the ten 
dimes or the single dollar may be exchanged for the hundred 
one-cent pieces. Practically then, the foundation will have been 
laid for uazts, tens, hundreds in higher grades. 

As supplementary work the two-cent-piece, the nickel, quarter, 
and half-dollar may be taught to the children and various little 
exercises employed to utilize the facts already known of numbers 
between one and ten. For example, a nickel can be exchanged 
for five one-cent pieces, illustrating that five ones make a five; it 
may be exchanged for two two-cent pieces and a one-cent piece. 
A dime may be exchanged for two nickels, or five two-cent 
pieces, or for ten one-cent pieces. A dollar may be exchanged 
for four quarters, since four quarters make a whole, or for two 
half-dollars, since two halves make a whole, or for ten dimes, or 
for one hundred cents as they have already seen. (If the work 
of denoting fractional parts of a whole has not been taught in 
connection with the drawing and paper-folding lessons, a special 
lesson on cutting wholes into halves and fourths would be neces- 
sary at this stage of the work.) 

Incidentally, half-dollars can be changed to dimes, cents, quar- 
ters, nickels; quarters can be changed to nickels, or to dimes 
and a nickel, or to cents; if deemed best by the teacher. Every 
thing that can make the work of a practical value to the children 
should be counted as so much real gain to them in the daily ex- 
periences of life. It has always seemed to me that the moral 
training of children demands that they should have the value of 
money brought home to them at an early age, and this knowl- 
edge can be given them in the schcol-room to great advantage ; 
for this purpose distribute the toy money and encourage each child 
as he names his piece of money to tell what useful articles could 
be bought with it, suggesting to him, if he hesitates, and impres- 
sing the great laws of human kindness, and the habits of pru- 
dence, and thrift, as far as possible. 

N. B.—The “school savings banks” and the so-called “‘ pea- 
nut, pickle, and gum clubs,” as the originator of the penny-sav- 
ing habit in Boston laughingly called them, are doing for the chil- 
dren what no other agency has ever accomplished in this line. 


YY 
A Review Exercise. 


THE NUMBER 20, 
(The work of a boy eight years of age.) 


I score of eggs - - - - =20 eggs. 
2 dimes -, - - - -  =20 cents. 
I foot and of a foot - - - =20 inches. 
5 pints . - - - - - =20 gills. 
10 quarts - - “= - . =20 pints. 
5 gallons - - - - - 20 quarts, 
2 pecks and } pecx - - - - =20 quarts. 
gofabushel - . - - -  ==20 quarts. 
5 dogs have - - - 20 legs, 
10 chickens have - - - - 20 legs. 
I year and } of a year - - - =20 months. 
¢ of a dollar - - - - =20 cents. 
10 pairs of pigeons - . - = 20 pigeons. 
4 school weeks - - - - =20 days. 
3 working weeks andj  - - - =20 days, 
2 weeks and $ of a week - - - =20 days. 
2 boys have - - - - 20 fingers. 
4 hands have - - - - - 20 knuckles. 
y of a quire and § of a quire - : =20 a. 

i —LEX, 


Your paper is a never failing source of pleasure and help in my 
school-room and I know not how I could teach without it. 
DORAH DONALDSON. 
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Four Lessons in Number. 
By E. E: K. 
A LESSON IN INCHES AND DIVISION, 


Material : — Each pupil supplied with one-, two-, three-, four-, 
and five-inch sticks and a six-inch rule. 

Show me a one-inch stick. A two-inch stick, Enough one- 
inch sticks to be as long as a two-inch stick. Lay them together 
on your desks. 

Show me a three-inch stick. Lay it down and put one-inch 
sticks beside it. How many ones make three ? 

Show me a four-inch stick. Lay ones beside that. What else 
can you lay there to fit? (2 twos, 3 and 1, 2 and 1 and 1). 

Show me a five-inch stick. How many ones does it take to 
make that length? Twos? Threes? Fours ? 

Take your six-inch rule and fit one-inch sticks beside it. How 
many? Trytwo-inch sticks. How many twos in six? Try three- 
inch sticks. How many threes in six? Try four-inch sticks. What 
can you do to fill out the length? Try five-inch sticks. Tell what 
you find. (5 and 1 are 6, One five and one over in 6.) 

How long 1s your rule? Show me, with your thumb-nail, one 
inch on your rule. Show half your rule. How many inches? 


NUMBER BY SOUND. 


One, and one, and one, and one, and one, and one. How many 
ones did I say? 

Yes, and each one stood alone. 
ten now : 

One and one——and one and one——and one and one——and 
one and one. How many does that make ? 

And what did I measure the eight by? Yes, by twos. Here is 
a picture of what I said. | | | | | | | |. Listen 
again : 

One and one and one and one——and one and one and one and 
ene. How many? 

Eight again, but this time measured by what? Who will make 
a picture of eight measured by fours? Listen once more : 

One and one and one——and one and one and one—— and one 
and one and one. What number is that and how did I measure 
it? All make a picture of it on your slates. 

Who will tell off some number and let us say how she meas- 
ured it? 

Show us what Mary meant on the abacus, Lucy. 


A FRACTION DRILL. 


Norte : Do not apply this form of drill more than twice. No drill should 
be insisted on for its own sake. Variety is the spice of life. If not run into 
the ground, this may be enjoyed as a game of quick thinking by those who 
know the parts. 

Go around the class quickly with the questions, } of 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, etc., as high as the pupil can go. Follow with } of 3, 6, 
9, 12, etc. ; ¢ of 4, 8, 12, etc., and } of 5, 10, 15, etc. 

Send failures to line. 

Let proficients copy the above questions and supply the answers, 
or make examples upon them for busy work. 

Exercise failures with the abacus, thus: 

4 is two twos; $ of 4 is 2. 

6 is two threes ; § of 6 is 3. 

8 is two fours; } of 8 is 4. 

10 is two fives; } of Io is 5. 

3 is three ones; § of 3 is I. 

6 is three twos; } of 6 is 2. 

9 is three threes; § of 9 is 3. 

12 is three fours; 4 of 12 is 4. 

4 is four ones ; } of 4 is 1, etc., etc. 


COMPARISON OF LESSER NUMBERS WITH EIGHTEEN. 


Make eighteen crosses in a line across the blackboard, spaced 
off in sixes. Make twelve below, similarly grouped. 

Pointing to each line in turn ask, “‘ What number?” 

Pointing again to each line in turn, ask, ‘“‘ How many more?” 
and “ How many less?” requiring full statements. 

Erase two from the twelve and ask again, “ What number?” 
“ How many more above ?” “‘ How many less below?” 

Complete the twelve again and add four more. Repeat the 
questions. 

Erase three. 
be answered. 

Erase two. Pupils state: 


I measured six by ones. Lis- 


Indicate silently that the same questions are to 


The number is eleven: Eighteen 

is seven more than eleven. Eleven is seven less than eighteen. 
Add six. Pupils state: The number is seventeen. Eighteen 

is one more than seventeen. Seventeen is one less than eighteen. 
Erase three. Call for statements, etc., etc., etc. 


» 


I must say that the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE, and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS meet a needed 
want that I find in no other educational journals. 
Pres. Llano Estacado Teachers’ Association, 
Dimmitt, Texas. 


D. C. LOWE. 
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Paper-Folding with the Circle, 


By I. J.C. 
Materials : 

Paper circles can be obtained from any dealer in kinder- 
garten material. The largest size is best for this exercise. 
In case this should be impractical one could cut four or five 
circles of thin manilla paper at a time, using a heavy cardboard 
pattern precisely cut. The greatest pains should be taken to have 
accuracy in the edges, else one of the most important ends of 
paper-folding will be defeated. 

Aim of the lesson: 

To give knowledge of the geometry of the circle, stimulate 
comparisons, encourage expression of ideas, develop manual dex- 
terity and correctness of eye measure, and ability to follow dicta- 
tions. 

Suggestions to the teacher : 

a. The children’s hands should be clean to begin with. 

4. The paper should never be moved except by dictation. 

c. Some of the simplest foldings can be dictated by one of the 

upils. 

4 y All creasing should be done with the thumb-nail. 

e. Lay most emphatic stress upon the use of 40/4 hands. 

J. Never on any account do the folding for a child. Take a 
moment’s time to give him an added dictation. 

g. Give your dictations simply and clearly. Use few words. 
The calmness of your manner and the quiet earnestness of your 
voice will have much to do with the results. 

A. Above all, if the child is apparently stupid do not lose pa- 
tience, but be convinced that your dictation to that child was con- 
fusing. Ask the class to be generous enough to wait while you 
give the dictation once more. 


Figl- 


| [Nore.—Before the circles are distributed take an apple or a potato to rep- 
es the solid sphere, and ‘show the children how we get the circular 
plane. 


The Lesson: 

I, What have I in my hand ? 

What shape is it? “ Round.” 

Is it any more round in one place than another ? 
all over.” 


“ An apple,” 


“Tt is round 


Fig ai 


S 





I want a piece of apple that will be round on its edges and flat 
on its two faces. How can I get it? “Cut it.” 

Yes. Each one may cut a slice with this knife. What shall 
we call these pieces? “Circles.” 

Now I shall put them all together again by running this ‘long 
pin through the center of each. Do you see now how we get 
the circle? (Distribute the pone. 

II. Place the paper on the center of your desks and do not 
Move it except when I tell the whole class to do so. What does 
the paper I have given you look like? “The piece of apple.” 
“ The circle.” 

Tell me what shape it is. ‘“ Round.” 

Think of other things that look like this circle. ‘ Buzzers.” 
“Money.” “Sun.” “Moon.” “Plates.” ‘“ Buttons.” 

What is in the room that is round like the ball that the sun and 
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moon have made me think of? If you will listen to me a mo- 
ment I shall tell you a little story about something round. First, 
I must ask you some questions. Where are weliving? “In our 
houses.” Yes, Whereare our houses built? “On the ground.” 

If there were no houses built on the land what should we see 
as far as the eye could reach? “ Ground,” 


¢ 


Fig IZ 


Let us call it earth; would we not see something else? 
“* Water.” 

This earth upon which we live is hung in the sky just like the 
stars, the sun,and the moon, Like what do you suppose it looks ? 
What shape is it ? 

I shall tell you. It is round like the sun. the moon, and the apple. 
It took us a very long time to find this out. People, before Col- 


umbus lived, thought that it was square, and if you only walked 
long enough you would tumble off, but they found out that you 
could travel all around the earth and not fall, just as a fly can 
travel around this apple. 








PA ae A aint an: Qe gh aug ue de me @ ence 


= Smowwrm@mereqeeoaeweeroe @& 











Frq. VW. 


There is one more thing I want to tell you about the earth that 
is very wonderful. It keeps turning around ard around all day 
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and all night. Have you ever watched a wheel go around? Upon 
what does it turn? “ An axle,” 

Well, our earth has no real axil, but we make believe it has. 
We call this make-believe axil an axzs, Don’t they sound very 
much alike? Bye and bye we shall fold our circle so it will look 
like the picture of a tiny earth with its axis. Before we do it tell 
me the shape of our earth. “Round.” And the name of its 
make-believe axle? ‘ Axis.” 


Let us play that this paper is a little picture of the earth. Fold 
your paper in halves, the edges meeting exactly (as in Fig. 2). 
“Cut it in half.” 
“ A half circle.” 
Another name for half circle is semicircle. 


What have we done to the circle ? 
What shall we call this ? 
Yes, 

peat. 


Class re- 






Is the moon always like the full circle? “Oh, no. It is some- 
times very mnch like this.” 
Open the circle. What kind of a line have we? “ Horizon- 


tal line.” 

What else have we? ‘ Two semicircles,” 

We were just talking of our picture of the earth; what might 
this line be a picture of, 1f we we:e to make it a vertical line? 
“ The axis of the earth.” 

Before Columbus lived what shape did many people think the 
earth? “Square.” 

Let us fold the circle into a square. Look at the horizontal 
line we already have. Fold the right side of the circle over to 
meet the left, half of the horizontal line lying on the other half. 
Crease open and tell me what you see. “Four lines.” “ Four 
right angles,” 
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Point to the upper end of the vertical line and to the right hand 
end of the horizontal line. We want to make a line between 
thesetwo points. Try to fold that part of the circle so as to make 
this line. Show me how you are going to do it. Do the same 
with the other three parts of the circle (as in Fig. 4). Unfold the 
the paper again. What new figure do you see? ‘A square.” 

Then we can draw a square within a circle? ‘“ Yes,” 

Who could draw a square outside of the circle with a piece of 
chalk so the sides of the square will touch the circle at four points ? 
(See Fig. 5.) (Sticks may be used at the desk for this purpose.) 

Look at the paper and cell me how many. lines above the cen- 
ter? How many below? How many altogether? Point out 
the right angles. The acute angles. 

You are to make two more lines. 
at first. Fold this in halves again. 


Fold the circle in halves as 
Do this a third time. Now 


open the circle. 
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Count the vertical lines. The horizontal. The slanting. Count 
the right angles. The acute. The obtuse, Count the triangles and 
the squares, 

To finish our !esson we shall play this is the moon, and we 
shall draw the man in the moon. Let us see who can make the 
most interesting face. (See Fig. 7.) 

The teacher may have the children make this drawing without 
suggestion, or she may ask where the eyes, nose, and mouth will 
come, allowing the pupils to indicate the crease which may best 
serve as a guide line in locating each feature. 


* 
Indian Children. 


The life of children among the North-American Indians is 
about the same everywhere, from Canada down to Mexico. 
When the little Indian is born he is laid upon a board covered 
with soft skins, a matting or deer skin is put over him, and he 
is fastened up lightly with leather straps. All that is to be seen 
of him is his little copper-colored face. In that queer cradle 
the pappoose—the Indian word for child—spends almost the 
whole of his first year. When his mother goes out to work in 
the fields she takes the baby with her, carrying him in his cradle 
on her back. If there is a nice and shady tree near the field the 
pappoose is hung up on one of the boughs out of the reach of 
animals that might do him harm. Sometimes you may see quite 
a number of babies dangling from the branches, some fast asleep, 
others watching their mothers, all feeling comfortable and con- 
tented. These cradles are quite practical. “They may be stood 
up in a corner leaning against the tent or if dogs are around they 
may be hung up under the tent. The babies like them so well 
that they cry to go back when one takes them out. 

The girls haven’t much fun. As. soon as they are able to walk 
around they must help their mothers in gathering fire wood, 
roots, herbs, and berries, and fetching water. They are taught 
also to sew skins and embroider them. There is hardly any time 
for playing. Indians believe that girls and women are made to 
work, while the men enjoy themselves. 

The boys have better times. They are allowed to run wild 
and do just what they like. If they are naughty and strike their 
sisters, nobody punishes them. They run races, go swimming, 
fish, shoot birds with their arrows, snare ground-game, climb 
trees, and amuse themselves generally. Almost constantly roam- 
ing about in the woods and prairies and along the lakes and 
rivers they learn to tell the time of day by the sun, find their way 
by observing the stars, tell by trails what kind of an animal has 
run over the ground and follow it to its hiding-place, and a great 
many other things that white children could not do. They are 
always cheerful and always dirty. All the swimming seems to 
have no cleansing effect on their skin, they are usually so dirty 
that their real color is hidden bv dirt. Their eyes are sharp and 
their muscles strong. When they grow up to manhood, when 
they become “ braves ”’--they fight and hunt. But they do not 
work—the women must do that. 

(The large pictures accompanying this number will furnish material for 
stories of Indian children. The following note is added to explain the 
peculiar shape of the heads in picture II.) 


Do you notice how flat the heads of the boy and girl are! 


*These children belong to a tribe of Indians who flatten the skulls 


of babies, thinking that that will make them look better. They 
usually bind a board upon their forehead in such a way that the 
top of the head is pressed in and flattened. You probably think 
this practice cruel, but the babies do not seem to mind it very 
much, They carry the board for several months. They are not 
very many Indian tribes at present who flatten the heads of babies ; 
but in former days the practice was pretty general, particularly 
among the Indians of the Pacific coast. 


¥ 
Frog Series. 


As soon as the frogs’ eggs appear in the spring they are col- 
lected, placed in glass jars, and Eeosaie into the school-rooms. 
The study then begins. The pupils observe the mass. The 
children make drawings of the eggs as they appear at this stage. 
As the tadpoles hatch they in turn become objects of study, and 
the children again make drawings in this stage of development ; 
and so on from egg to frog the children observe, compare, ex- 
press, giving oral descriptions, written descriptions, and make 
drawings. This study continues through a number ie 


¥ 
Memory Verse. 
Sixty seconds make a minute. Days, three hundred and sixty- 
How much good canI doinit? five, 
Sixty minutes make an hour. Make a year for me to strive 
All the good that’s in my power. Bright, good things each day to 


Twenty hours and four a day. do, t 
Time for work and sleep and That I may grow wise and true. 
play, —Selected. 
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A Lesson on Nest-Building. 


By M. L. GAYLORD. 


Miss Lovejoy stood before forty eager faces one bright morn- 
ing and commenced her lesson by saying, We have been so in- 
terested in watching the house build- 
ing near us this spring, let us talk 
now about some other builders that 
have been working around us these 
pleasant days, Tell me some of 
them that you have noticed.” 

“Birds.” ‘ Bees.” “ Wasps.” 
“ Ants,” 

Yes, this morning we will see how 
much we know about the feathered 
builders. When the birds came -- 
back a few weeks ago, what was the 
first thing they did? Did you notice 
how much care they took in select- 
ing a place for their nest? Where 
have you found them? “In the tall 
trees.’ “In the bushy sapling.” 
“ Under the eaves of the barn.” “On 
the ground.” 

Yes, Isn’t it strange what a va- 
riety of places theyc hose. A few of 
them like the dark forest, but most 
of them seem to prefer to be near 
the haunts of men. Their dwell- 
ings are built in such different ways, 
too. Let us see how many trades 
we find represented in the bird world. 
What were the first workmen that 
came to the house we have spoken 
about? “ The masons.” 

Do you know any birds whose 
nest-building reminds you of that 
trade, George? Last week I was 
out in the country and grandpa called the swallow, Mr. Mason, 
because he plastered his nest with mud.” 

Did you watch them work and what can you tell us about it ? 
“ First we saw them fiying around with their beaks covered with 
mud. After a little while we found a nest of mud the shape of a 
bowl under the eaves. Then we saw the swallows bringing 
grasses and leaves in their bills to put around the nest. They 
even stole some hair from old Dolly’s stall. Such a twittering as 
they made after their nest was finished.” 

Grace. What have you to tell us. ‘‘Grandma taught me a 
verse about the swallow :” 

‘ The swallow’s a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds his nest and plasters it 
With mud and hair and leaves ’.” 





What were the next workmen that came to our house? Yes, 
the carpenters. Did you ever hear of any carpenters among the 





birds? Frank. “A few days ago, papa and I were down at the 
park. We heard a funny tapping on the trees. Papa said it was 
a woodpecker. I should think he might be called a carpenter,” 
us YOu are right, the woodpecker is often called by that name. 
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They like the dark forests for their home so we do not so often 
see their nests, but if we could find it we should be very much in- 
terested in it. They first cut a small hole, then bore out a nest. 
Did you notice what long bills they have? These they use as pick- 
ax, chisel, auger, and hammer, Their long tongues are very useful 
too in piercing the bark. Did you get near enough to see their 





queer feet? They 
have two sharp claws 
in front and behind 
so they can cling to 
the bark of a tree, 
whether their head is 
upor down. Here is 
a verse about the 
woodpecker : 


‘The old woodpecker 

is hard at work, 
A carpenter is he, 
And you can hear him 

hammering 
His nest upon atree’.” 

There is another 
kind of craftsmen that 
worked on the fur- 
nishings of our house, 
that are very common 
in the bird world. I jan SEY Ema) 
wonder if we can think ee of? td RRO 
what they are. Yes, ; Oe OE ‘ 
the weaver. Does it 
seem possible that the \ 
little birds with only \ " 
two feet and their 
bills can weave such wonderful little nests. If we should gather 
some straw, hair, and strings this morning and try for ourselves 
making one of these tiny structures, I think we should be more 
than ever impressed with the wonderful skill of the feathered 
weavers. 

Mabel, you look as though you had something to tell us, “ There 
is another verse to that same poem about the oriole : 

‘ Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 
High on the branches of the tree, 
He hangs his cosy nest’.” 


That certainly is true. The oriole is a very accomplished 
weaver. Its nest is like a deep pocket and so closely woven as 
to be entirely waterproof. Nellie. “‘ Last year Ned and I saw the 
orioles fly up in the tree with bits of hair and string and we 
thought it would he fun to help them. So we put some bright 
colored worsteds upon a bush. Very soon they saw them and be- 
gan to twitter over them. Every morning for a week we placed 
some bright colors there and watched the birds carry them away. 
But the leaves hid their nest, so we could not see the pretty colors 
woven into it.” 

How nice it was to help the birds in that way. 1 have heard of 
very beautiful nests being found interwoven with many bright 
colors. There is still another trade represented by birds that we 
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~ do not find in this country. The tailor-bird actually sews long 
strips of leaves together with real stitches. How strange it must 
seem to see the a 4 warbler piercing the holes and putting the 
thread through with its sharp bill. 

Did any one ever see a humming-bird’s nest ? No. I presume 
not. They are the smallest and prettiest among the nests. Cov- 
ered on the inside with down and on the outside with moss and 
bark, which makes it so much like the trees, that it is seldom 
found. Many of us will soon be going to the country for our long 
vacation. Let us see how many secrets we can discover about 
the homes of our feathered friends. 


¥ 
Elementary Geography. 


Children, we have already had lessons on north, east, south, 
and west; also right hand and left hand, but I shall ask voua 
few questions to see how well you remember, before we start our 
new lesson. 

Class stand. Face north. South. East. West. 

Face me. Point west. East. South. North. 

Tom, walk north. Ella, walk east. Sheldon, walk south. Ralph, 
walk west. 

Take your seats. 
your heads left. 

Point right. Point to your right eye. Your right ear. 
right hip. To the right edge of your desk, slate. book. 

Turn to the left; tothe right. Point both right and left. Good! 
Now we shall begin our new lesson. Who will tell me something 
about the East? “It is over there.” 

Yes, but something else. ‘‘ The sun rises in the East.” 

That is what I want to know. The sun rises in the East, and 
when the sun is in the East what time of day is it? “ Morning.” 

Face the East. That is correct. Now look straight out of the 
window across the fields and tell me what 1s the last thing you 
see? ‘A little, wee house. A baby tree.” 

And beyond that? “Sky.” 

(If the horizon line cannot be seen from the school window, the 
teacher may appeal to the children’s memories of places where they 
have seen it. She may assist the memory by the exhibition of ap- 
propriate pictures.) 

Yes. Tell me how far the sky reaches, 
“Over our heads.” “To the tree.” 

Not further than to the tree? 


Hold up your left hand. .Look left. Bow 


Your 


“ Way back of us.” 


“Yes, to the ground.” 


Look very carefully now. Hold out your right arm and your 


left, straight. Now you are pointing north and south. Look 
south ; let your eye follow the sky where it seems to touch the 
ground way off there. Look along this line until your face is 
turned to the north. If you were a giant and had an immense 
piece of chalk and were going to draw a line on that part of the 
ground and sky that we have just tried to follow with our eyes, 
what shape do you think it would be? “ Curved.” 

Very well. This line where the earth and sky seem to meet 
has a name. It is called the Aorzzon. Repeat it, please. Do 
you think there is anything beyond that tree ? 
mile the other side.” 

Then the sky does not really touch there. 

It only Zooks as if it did? ‘* Yes.” 

Yes. Suppose this same giant wanted to draw another line in 
the sky from the east over our heads to the west, what shape 
would it be? (Teacher moves her hand to illustrate.) “Curved.” 

Who has ever watched the shadows in the morning and can 
tell me how they fall? Nobody? Let the blinds of that east 
window be opened and let the sunshine in. St. John, stand 
in the sunlight facing the east. Let us see on what side the 
shadow will fall. Tell me, children? “Back of him.” “ Tothe 
west.” 

Yes. Would you think that shadow was of St. John if you did 
not see him here? “No, it’s too long.” “It looks like a man.” 

What time of day is it when the sun is just overhead? “ Lunch 
time.” “Noon.” 

Another name is mid-day. “Mid” means middle. The whole 
means middle of the day. Can any one tell me how the shadows 
are then? “I tried to find mine and I couldn’t yesterday when I 
went home to lunch.” 

That is because they are so little at noon. Which part of the 
room is hottest at noon? You remember that John always asks 
to change his seat. “ The southern.” 

Yes, the sun pours in through the southern windows. 
because at noon the sun is always a little to the south. 

_ When the sun is far in the west what time of day is it? ‘ Eve- 
ning.” 

I shall tell you about the shadows at that time and to-night you 
must look for yourself. At evening when the sun sets the shad- 
ow of St. John would be longer than it was just now and would 
fall on the east side of him. 

Now tell me what time of day it is when the sun is in the east. 

On which side do the shadows fall? And how long are they? 

The line where the sky seems to meet the earth is called what ? 
And what shape is it ? 


“No.” 


That is 
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What time of day is it when the sun is overhead? When it is 
in the west ? 

When are shadows shortest ? When longest? 

There is one more point, if you had turned to the west, north, 
or south, when we were looking for the horizon would it have 
been the same shape? “ Yes.” 

If we were to join all these curves, what would they make? “A 
circle.” 

And where in the circle are we? “In the center.” 

As we look out from the center to any part of the edge of this 
circle, how does it look to us? (No answer.) Does it look 
curved? “It looks straight.” ay 

Ralph may hold this paper circle toward the class so that it will 
look like a straight line to them. ; : 

Turn your slates the long way. Draw a straight line across 
the middle. We are going to make a picture of the sea. We 
will say that all above the line is sky and all below the line is water. 
What shall we call the line?“ The horizon.” 

Now you may draw some boats and ships upon the water and 
some clouds and birds in the sky. 


* 
Primary Nature Work. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


In the last PRIMARY JOURNAL, I presented an illustrated out- 
line of nature-study, or, better, seed-study as presented in our 
primary grade. The drawings were done by the children and 
those in THE PRIMARY JOURNAL are fac-simile drawings, hav- 
ing been reproduced from the children’s work by means of trac- 
ing-paper. it ad 

That drawing is a most excellent mode of delineation; that it 
is one of the best means to secure accuracy of observation and 
clearness of conception, goes without saying. But for the bene- 
fit of all teachers who say that ¢hey have no time for such things, 
because they must put their time on /anguage, number, etc., it 
seems not amiss to show how the foregoing study of the bean 
has been made a nucleus for language and number lessons, in 
our primary grade. ‘ ' 

‘ Nearly all the words used came up from time to time as the 
pupils observed the growing plantlet. Some few, being long 
words like petiole, rootlet, leaflet, etc., were written upon the 
board and left there, where, by being constantly in view, they 
might be adsorbed by the children. lil 

And here let me say, in passing, that one who has not tried it 
would be utterly amazed to see how much the child-mind will 
absorb in this way. Days of the weeks, months of the year, the 
seasons, etc., if placed on charts where the children can see them, 
will be learned before the teacher herself knows. 

The following sentences are culled here and there from the 
work of some forty children ranging from six to eight years of age: 
. See the bean in the glass. 

. The seeds are in the water. 
. The bean is wet and in the glass, 
. The bean is planted in the glass. 
There are roots in the glass. 
. The leaves come from the stem. 
. The little baby plant in the seed is called the germ. 
. We planted the seed in wet cotton. 
. There are roots on the bean and the corn and the pea. 
. The stem grows up from the seed. 
. We can plant a seed in the ground. 
. The bean has two skins. 
13. We can eat the bean when it is cooked. 
14. The rootlets run from the large root. 
. The roots of the bean are white. 
16, Can you see the stem of the pea? 
. The germ is in the seed on the cotton in the glass. 
. The plant has roots and leaves. 
. The petiole is long. 
. Those rootlets are growing on the inside of the glass. 

The above twenty sentences will show about what to expect. 
The teacher then says: ‘ Now, children, look at all your sen- 
tences and see if they are begun correctly.” The children 
take special note regarding beginning a sentence with a capital. 
The teacher next calls attention in similar manner to the close of 
sentences and thus gets periods or interrogation points. A few 
such drills will serve to fix these all-important rules on their minds. 

Nature study may likewise become a basis for much primary 
number work. The following problems were made up by the 
children in their number work. 

1. There are five corn-stalks in one glass and three in another ; 
how many in both ? 

2. There are four peas in one glass; how many peas in three 
glasses ? 

3- In one glass are five beans, in another glass six beans, and 
in another glass three beans ; how many in all ? 

4. The bean has a pod with three seeds in it. If the bean had 
three more pods, how many seeds would it have? 

5. There are three leaflets on one leaf, and the bean plant has 
four leaves, how many leaflets on the plant ? 
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Nature-work should be employed for its own sake, but even 
where this cannot be done, the language and number becomes 
more real, more interesting when it deals with those things with 
which the child has become best acquainted. 

Thus the cotyledons of seeds give material for work in /wos ; 
leaflets of bean, in ¢hrees ,; petals of cruciform flowers, in fours ; 
rose petals and leaflets, in fives ; legs of insects, in séxes, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. Just now buds on twigs ought to 
give an inspiration to many a teacher. Lay aside for next winter 
your shoepegs and toothpicks and collect a liberal supply of 
twigs. Count buds, and make up problems about them ; so will 
your work imbibe something of the freshness and beauty of the 
spring, something of its vigor and vitality. 


Yr 
Action Figures. 


By D. R, AUGSBURG, 


Children love drawing because it is the art of seeing and do- 
ing. Children learn best by seeing and doing. Perceptive 
powers are the most active in childhood. Mental activity begins 
in the senses. A little child lives in its senses. It delights to 
see, hear, and feel. Its eyes are sharp, its senses acute, and its 
fingers busy. Give the mind something interesting to do and it 
will grow, and grow rapidly. 

Motion is an element dear to the heart of every child, because 
it is so much like himself. The difficulty of teaching action in 
drawing has usually been that it is so encumbered with many 
details. If the details can be removed, leaving the lines of action 
alone, by themselves, the difficulty disappears. Figs. 1—15 are 
figures expressing action. The details of the head, trunk, and 
limbs are removed leaving the lines expressing action. To still 
more simplify the figures, the width of the shoulders, length of 
the body, thigh, and leg are all equal. 

These figures are to teach the expression of action. 
taught as follows: 

(1) Teach how to draw the figures. This may be done by ex- 
plaining the proportions and copying several of the figures. 

(2) Ask one of the boys to step upon the platform or a table 
and pose, while the class make an action drawing of him. This 
isa ~~ interesting and profitable exercise for both large and 
small. 

(3) Collect pictures containing figures, and translate the figures 
into these action figures. 

The following are some simple and easy poses, 

Pose sitting, Fig. 2. 


It may be 


“a 
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Pose sitting on a stool, Fig. 3. 
Pose sitting on a chair, Fig. 6. 
Playing on the piano, Fig. 5. 
Begging, Fig. 8. 
Shooting, Fig. 7. 
Standing, Figs. 9, 11, and 13. 
Give easy problems similar to the following : 
Represent the action of catching, running, pitching, knocking, 
throwing, swimming, diving, rowing, etc. 


¥ 
Lessons in Vocal Culture. 


By JENNIE SKINNER BALDWIN, 


Enunciation and articulation are essential features of good 
reading, and instruction in these elements of good speaking should 
precede the reading lesson each day. 

Clear enunciation and articulation can be attained only by years 
of practice and constant effort on the part of the pupil, and con- 
stant wWatchfulness on the part of the instructor. But primary 
teachers should aim to train the organs Of hearing to acuteness, 
and the organs of speech to accuracy, so that pupils will enter the 

mmar school with cultivated powers, and habits of expression 
eveloped in a fair degree. This is introductory to more elabor- 
ate forms of the same kind of drill which must be continued 
throughout a student’s course. Vocal drills should be given in the 
grammar school, and even in the high school ; for after years of 
careful training, we find much to correct in consequence of pupils 
hearing careless pronunciation outside of school. 

The culture of the voice involves the training of the lungs ;— 
consequently vocal exercises are acknowledged to contribute 
largely to health. Every exercise chosen should have a definite 
aim and practical value. 

The natural, easy, musical quality of voice should be cultivated 
in the recitation room. Sometimes it is necessary that the tones 
be ioud, but they can at the same time be pleasant. We must 
seek to make the pupils’ tones always smooth and musical, but 
we shouid never lose sight of the fact that what is wanted in 
every-day use of the voice, is a pleasant and‘natural intonation. 

In early work, imitation exercises are quite important. The 
teacher may memorize a poem that she likes very much, and 
bring it into the school-room. The children will like whatever the 
teacher does, and will imitate her voice almost exactly. 

Memory gems, containing beautiful sentiments, may be intro- 
duced in this manner, and make a pleasant feature for the closing 
exercises of each day. The pupils should not be allowed to give 
these memory gems, except in a very distinct way. These are 
not for thought getting, but giving; consequently the pupils 
should talk so that you can understand them. They should be 
trained to talk slowly and distinctly. 








Supplementary. 


Mother Goose Cantata. 


By Miss BELLE L. DAVIDSON, 
(Reprinted from THE JOURNAL of Nov, 29, 1890.) 


CHARACTERS, CosTUMES:—Mother Goose :—Ked or yellow hat, pointed 
crown. Gay dress, grotesque style. Staff. Szmon.—Slender boy, big red 
apron, cap with tassel. O/d Woman who lives in a shoe.—Old lady’s cap, 
dress, and handkerchief. Powdered hair. Carries a large doll wearing a 
long dress, Mother Hubbard.—Cap with wide frill. Mother Hubbard 

own, A pet dog or stuffed imitation willdo. Bopfeep.—Shepherdess dress, 

ong crook decorated with ribbons. Her Sheep.—Two boys, wearing suits 
of white, tufted with wool. Masks or imitation heads: or instead oy sheep 
may be used, Litt/e Boy Blue.—Blue suit, wide ruffles at neck, wrists, and 
knees; horn, O/d Woman and hen.—Old woman in old lady's costume, or 
Kate Greenaway. The hen may be a boy dressed in black cambric, with a 
mask representing a chicken’s face. Bachelor.-—Large overcoat, large plug 
hat, Wheelbarrow, large enough to hold a /smy girl. His wife, —White 
dress, tarleton veil, fastened with a wreath of flowers, parasol. Rides in 
a wheelbarrow with feet dangling out behind. (Zhe stage should give am- 
ple room for the march, Seats should be placed en each side of stage for the 
different persons when through their parts. The Christmas stocking may 
be made of red calico, and fastened out of sight by wires. Piano accompa- 
niment adds very much.) 


(Enter Mother Goose leaning upon her staff; she bows in a 
bright manner and sings.) 
(Tune: “ Little White Lily.”) 
“T greet you, dear friends, I am called Mother Goose, 
A queer, homely name, but I think it’s no use 
To quarrel about it, and then you can see 
The children all like it, and that pleases me.” 

Recites : 

I am Mother Goose, a poor, simple old body who makes verses 
to get children to sleep. I’m pretty old, but I’m not afraid to tell 
my age. I would like to tell you how old I am if I only knew, 
but I think I’m more than a thousand years old. Shall I sing an- 
other verse to you? (Simgs—same tune as above.) 


“T have brought just a few of my family along, 
To charm you with lively talk, and with song, 
Old Mother Hubbard, Bopeep, too. 

The funny Old Woman who lives in a shoe.” 


My verses are just like soothing syrup, and I know you'd like 
to hear some of them. You've read some of them! Well I am 
glad. But here is one the little ones I always like. (Szngs.) 

(Tune : “ Lightly Row.”) 
“ Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat played the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 
The little dog laughed 
To see such fun, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 

Recites : 

But that little dog! Wouldn’t you like to see the little do 
that laughed? He’s a funny fellow! Shall I bring him out? 
(Leaves stage and re-enters with a covered basket.) The dog’s 
in this basket. I'll let him out in a minute. He won't hurt you, 
my dear children. He only laughs. (Coaxingly.) Now Fido, 
I’m going to let you out. You can laugh a little for these chil- 
dren. Don’t es want to get out, Fido? You coax him a little, 
children. (Children sing in a beseeching tone.) 

(Tune: “ My Pussy.”) 

“* Come, come, my pretty Fido, 

Stand yp for some sport! ’ 
‘No! No, my little children, 

I’d much rather not. 
I hate such a riot, 
So let me be quiet, 
A-dreaming, dreaming, a-dreaming so sweet!’ 
“* Come, come, pretty Fido, 

Come, come out, I say’ 
‘No! No, my little children, 

Do please let me stay 
Here in the basket ; I 
Lie softly and snugly, 
A-dreaming, dreaming, a-dreaming so sweet !’ ” 

(Mother Goose bends over basket as though coaxing him. Re- 
cites, very coaxingly.)\—Now you'll come out, doggie. Here, 
Fido, here! He’s afraid, poor fellow! Come out, poor little 
doggie! I’ll have to take him out. Poor fellow! he shall come 
out; yes, he shall. (Takes out the large toy dog and holds it 
up.) That's the doggie! But he’s tired, so I'll put him back in 
his snug basket. Now I'll call Simon. Simon! Simon! Sim- 
ple Simon ! 

(From behind, Simon answers)—Ma’am ? 


Here! I want to show you tothe children. (Sémon enters 


the door with a large tin pail, hook and line, and says) Can't; 
(Puts pail down and fishes while Mother 
I made a verse about him. 


I want to go fishing. 
Goose says) This is Simple Simon. 
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I know you would like to hear it, too. (Szmgs.) 
(Tune : “ Goodbye, my Lover, Goodbye.”) 
“Simple Simon went a fishing, 
Meant to catch a whale; 
All the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail.” 
(Throws up hands)—Simon 1s such a trial! 
away and send the old bachelor out. I made a few verses about 
him, too. Perhaps you know them, but no matter. 
(The bachelor enters with empty wheelbarrow, wheeling 
slowly around the stage while she sings.) 
(Tune: “ My Pussy.”) 
“When I was a bachelor I lived by myself 
And the bread and the cheese I put upon the shelf. 
The rats and the mice, they made such a strife, 
That I had to go to London to buy me a wife.” 
(Bachelor re-enters with wife in the wheelbarrow, and wheels 
very slowly, disappearing just as the last line ts sung.) 
“The streets were so broad and the lanes were so narrow, 
That I had to fetch her home on an old wheelbarrow. 
The wheelbarrow broke, and my wife got a fall, 
And away went the wheelbarrow, wife, and all.” 
(Mother Goose, to all the children.)—Now, children, call the 
little “piper.” (School sings.) 
(Tune : “ Little White Lily.’’) 
“ Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn. 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where is the boy that looks after the sheep ? 
He’s under the hay-cock, fast asleep.” 
(While singing, Little Boy Blue enters with his horn ; keeps 
time to the music, bows, waves his horn, and departs.) 
(Little Old Womanwho lives in a shoe enters carrying a large 
doll. She bows.) 
Mother Goose.—Why, good afternoon, Old Woman who lives 
inashoe. You have brought only ome of your children with you. 
Old Woman.—(Same tune as above.) 
“I’m the old woman who lives in a shoe; 
With so many children, oh! what shall I do? 
Their supper is over, their prayers have been said: 
I bade them good-night and tucked them in bed. 
(Hears laughing ; turns and listens.) 
Why surely they’re laughing and romping in there. 
They’re up, and are coming out here, I declare.” 
(Enter eight little girls with dolls in their arms and recite :) 


Now you go 


“Dear mamma, do not scold us: 
Of course we know you told us, 
Sound asleep we soon must be ; 
So we shut our eyes and tried, 
But they would fly open wide, 
Naughty little darlings we. 


“« So each one waked her dolly, 

They’re sweet as they can be; (X7ss dolls.) 
We think ’tis very jolly, 

Happy little darlings we. 


“We heard the children singing ; 
Their merry voices ringing, 

Kept us wide awake, you see ; 

And we thought if we should come 
We might help the music some, 
Happy little children we.” 

(They join hands in a circle around the Old Woman, alter- 
nating with the dolls, and dance around keeping step tothe 
music ; then resume their places in semicircle.) 

Old Woman.—(Sings same tune as before.) 

“ Oh dear! ’tis no wonder my hair has turned gray ; 
When I was a child was I naughty this way ? 

But ’tis only mischief, so I’ll not scold, 

Although I’m afraid the poor things will take cold.” 

Recites: 

“ Now, pets, as you’ve come, you must wide awake keep, 
And help me to sing little sister to sleep.” 
(Old Woman and children sing ; same tune as above.) 
1. “Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall ; 
Down will come baby, cradle, and all. 


2. “ Hush-a-by, baby, up in the sky, 
On a soft cloud ’tis easy to fly ; 
When the cloud bursts the raindrops will pour. 
Baby comes down to mother once more. 


3. ‘‘ Lullaby, mother, rest in your chair, 
Grown are the babes who needed your care; 
Weary is toil, but short is the day, 


Happy the sleep that bears it away.” —Exit. 
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SONG IN MOTION. 
Words from “ Exercise Song Book,”* by permission. 
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. : 
1. Now we little children assembled in school, Must all be attentive to order ana rule; We'll read or we'll sing, 


3 
2. Our hands on our shoulders is next in the rule, And well do we place them, obd'nt in school.We'll give them a tose 
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(Exit little girl. Enter 
Mother Hubbard with a dog 
zn her arms.) 


Mother Goose :— 


You're looking quite gloomy 
~ and sad. Is your little d 
sick? I hope he’s not mad, 
or are you grieving for that 
bone? (Turns to audience.) 
Shall I show you the bone 
that she gave her dog? 
(Takes up a box from the 
table and turns it upside 
down.) Nothing there ? Well, 


Music by Wm. Kannorser. 


- 








that’s the bone! For you 
remember that— 





~~" 
as our teacher commands, And keep time so 


=.= we = - 


P 2 2 2 2 2 
nicely by clapping our hands, Our hands, our hands, And 


5 
upanddownin the air, And count one, two, three, four while shaking them there, Them there, them there, And 
—_ 


(Mother Goose and the 
“ Van- 


school sing : Tune: 
kee Doodle.”’) 


~ £¢ “Old Mother Hubbard 








. = 


Went to the cupboard 
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3. Our next true position is tight about face, 
With arms horizontal, all true to their place; 
We'll clap once, again once, then one, two, three, fur, 
Then hands by our side, hanging true as before. Before, ete 





2 2 2 2 
by clapping our hands. 
count ene, two, three, four while shaking them there. 


keeptime so nicely 








4. Now th about face we will turn us once more, 
And step out true time with our feet on the floor; 
hen wearied with standing our arms we'll stretch out, 
And then we will twirl them so swiftly nt. 


To get her poor dog a bone, 

When she got there 

The cupboard was bare, 

So her poor dog had none.” 
(Old Mother Hubbard an- 

swers by singing to same 

tune :) 

“ Old Father Hubbard 

Has been to my cupboard 

And taken my poor dog’s 


8. ota, bone, 





(The dolls are rocked to and fro, in time tothe music, Enter 
Little Bopeep. Mother Goose goes to her and greets her.) 


“ Where have you been roaming, my gentle Bopeep, 
Still hunting for those sheep ?’ 
Little Bopeep recites :— 
“ Two of my pretty white sheep 
Have wandered far, far away ; 
I’ve treated them kindly ever ; 
How could they have gone astray ? 


“ The others are in the fold, 
All sleeping snug and warm, 
And must still search till these 
Are with them and safe from harm.” 
School sing: Tune: “ Yankee Doodle.” 
“ Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
She don’t know where to find them ; 
Let them alone, and they’ll come home 
With their tails behind them,” 
Bopeep recites :- 
‘* Like sheep, we oft go astra 
From the Heavenly Shepherd’s fold, 
And wander in sinful ways, 
Far off in the dark and cold. 


“ Then the tender Shepherd calls, 
Still seeking us everywhere, 

And brings us back in His arms, 
With a Father’s loving care. 


“IT must find my sheep, though they 
Have not precious souls like we. 
Hark ! surely I hear them now; 

My sheep have come home to me! 

(Sheep come in from a side entrance on the stage, and stand 
near Bopeep, who caresses them, and leads them out, while the 
school sings :) 

“ Little pp has found her sheep, 
Patiently she sought them ; 

Safely home, no more to roam, 
Lovingly she brought them.” 

(Enter a little girl with a dog in her arms. 
Mother Goose who is sitting down :) 


“Thad a little doggie that used to sit and beg, 

But doggie tumbled down stairs and broke his little leg. 
Oh ! doggie, 7 will nurse you, and try to make you well, 
And you shall have a collar with a pretty little bell. 

Oh! doggie, don’t you think you should very faithful be ? 
For having such a faithful friend as me? 

And when your leg is better, and you can run and play, 
We'll have a scamper in the fields and see them eller hay. 
But, doggie, you must promise, and mind your word you keep, 
Not once to tease the little lambs, or run among the sheep ; 
And then the yellow chicks that play upon the grass,— 

You must not even wag your tail to scare them as you pass.” 


Rerites to 


And gnawed it quite bare, 
’Tis a shame, I declare ! 
For now the dear creature has none.” 


(Goes to her seat on one side of the stage.) 


Mother Goose.—1 wish the Old Woman and her hen would 
come! I want you to see them. (Cad/s:) Chickie! Chickie ! 
Chickie ! 

Enter Old Woman and Hen.) 

Sings :— 

“1 had a little hen, the prettiest ever seen. 
She washed me the dishes and swept the house clean.” 


Didn’t you, hen? (Zhe hen nods.) 


“‘ She went to the mill to bring me some flour, 
She brought it home in less than a hour. 

She baked me my bread, she never once did fail, 
She sat by the fire, and told many a fine tale.” 


Isn’t so, my little hen? ((Hen dows.) 


Mother Goose—You're a real good hen, and I’m glad you 
come. Now ‘tis time we had a change, though half my family 
you’ve not seen. 


(Chords are struck on piano.) 


Mother Goose waved her staff to those sitting on either side of stage, takes 
her place, leads the march around stage twice, down center; one to the 
right, the next to left, etc., meet in pairs at back; march to the front, 
separate, one pair to right, one to left, etc. ; first pair form an arch at back, 
the next pass through and do the same, until ten arches are formed, then 
first pair pass through and separate, one to right, the other to left; rest 
follow; march in ones to their places, remain standing. Mother Goose 
stands in center. 

Recites :— 

I hung up a stocking, and I hope Santa Claus has put some- 
thing good in it for you. He is as great a friend to children as I 
am myself, and when he sees that large stocking hanging there 
in the chimney wide, he’ll say to himself, “ Ah! this is one of 
Mother Goose’s tricks, but all her children are my children, the 
world over, and I will remember each one this Christmas eve.” 


(Mother Goose and the others on stage point to where the 
stocking hangs out of sight, which ts lowered as they sing :) 


(Tune: “ Where do all the Daisies go ?”’) 


“Stocking! stocking! now appear, 
To the children waiting here, 
Come down lower, lower, lower, 
Even to the very floor. 
With your ever loving care, 
Give to each his share.” 

(Mother Goose opens stocking.) 


Why, I declare! What a fellow Santa Claus is! Here are 
balls of popcorn and good things for all of you. I thought Old 
Santa wouldn't disappoint you. Here is one for Willie and for 
Julius. See! you all are remembered, and I wish each a very 
merry Christmas. Now, asI call your name, you may come up 
for whatever Santa has given you, and then go quietly home to 
enjoy your Christmas pleasure there. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Beginning with next month, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will take on a new dress. _It will be known henceforth as THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, and will be enabled, by entire disassociation 
from the weekly SCHOOL JOURNAL, of which, so far, it has been 
a monthly issue, to devote itself exc/uszvely to primary work. 
The success of our primary issue in meeting the needs of primary 
teachers throughout the United States, in city and country, has 
encouraged the publishers to take this step. With increased 
= at our command, increased usefulness can hardly fail to 

ollow. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL willbe a thirty-two-page monthly mag- 
azine, of the same form as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, The LILLIPU- 
TIAN will be continued as an additional sheet. The Story Pictures 
and pedagogical and practical features of THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be continued. LEditorial notes will be dropped 
from its pages, these having been a department characterizing it 
as a monthly issue of THE JOURNAL. This will enable us to 
present several new features of practical value. Among other 
good things, our subscribers may rely upon us for something 
useful in the line of Busy Work for the little ones. There will 
be Correspondence and Book Notices adapted to the interest of 
primary teachers. 


The illustrations accompanying the article on Seed Study in the 
last issue of THE PRIMARY JOURNAL represent surprisingly 
good work, for little children. They were prepared as follows: 
The children’s drawings (in pencil) were turned downward up- 
on one sheet, arranged as they appear in the cut. By rubbing on 
the back of each, an impression was obtained. This was deep- 
ened in India ink, for the ge of photography. The strength 
and firmness of the stroke, therefore, are due to the teacher's 
hand, but the excellence of form is entirely due to the children, 
whose lines were adhered to rigidly. 


The office of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a good place to feel 
the educational pulse. Take two states each with 5000 teachers ; 
why should there be five, nay, tenfold more interest among the 
teachers to do good teaching in one than in the other? There is 
but one answer—the state superintendent. In some states it is 
plain this officer does little more than draw his pay. 

_ If some one would do for the states what Dr. Rice did for the 
cities much good might result. It would be found that in one 
state the office is held by a politician who knows nothing about 
its procedure for making two educational blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. Such men inflict a damage the schools 
will not recover from in a decade. And yet in his reports—what 
lying things ‘‘ reports” are! 


At the National Union Conference in England in March it ap- 
pears that a “ large hall was set apart ” for publishers and “ one of 
the most interesting exhibitions of books and other educational 
requisites” was made. Forty-eight publishers were represented. 
Attention is ca'led to this, as the great mistake was made of pro- 
viding no place for the publishers to exhibit at the meeting of the 
National Educational Association at Saratoga in 1892. It was 
worse than a mistake. 


The condition of the European nations attracts the attention 
of very many teachers and pupils in high schools. Italy is espe- 
cially the center of observation just now. She is financially ex- 
hausted. Her national debt has increased in twenty years $740,- 
000,000, Besides the cities have debts of $240,000,000. Taxa- 
tion has risen 27 per cent. in ten years. The government furn- 
ishes the salt, and charges forty times what it costs; there is a 
falling off in agricultural products. The expenditure is to keep 
up an army and navy; there are 329 vessels of war, and 21,000 
sailors; 3,000,000 soldiers are kept ready to be called out. 
Italy, with Germany and Austria make the “ Triple Alliance ;” 
she has agreed to do more than she can afford. She will soon 
become bankrupt. Watch Italy. 


A tew years ago some educatiunal journals put in some articles 
that were copied out of text-books. These met with tavor, strange 
to say ; they saved the labor of having a text-book on that sub- 
ject! Then followed other articles in which the subject matter 
to be learned was given,—addition tables, multiplication tables, etc. 
This material met the wants of the teachers of those days; but a 
better set were coming on the stage. These saw there was a de- 
mand for something besides the dreadful routine they were follow- 
ing—and so there was. 
caliber,—more power,—more originality. 

The lessons given in these pages are ¢yfzca/ lessons, or meth- 
ods of using subject matter; the subject matter itself must be 
sought in the books. 


Supt. C. O. Hoyt, of Lansing, Mich., says : “ EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS has done a wonderful thing for my teachers. It 
is the best thing extant.” 


The real demand is for a person of more . 
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Two new professors have been added to the faculty of the 
School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York. 

Dr. Charles B. Bliss has been appointed assistant professor, in 
charge of experimental and physiological psychology. Dr. Bliss 
is a graduate of Yale—an honor man of the class of 1890. For 
four years he has pursued post-graduate study at Yale under Prof, 
Ladd and Dr. Scripture, and held the position of Teaching Fel- 
low and assistant in the laboratory of experimental and physio- 
logical psychology. His thesis upon “ Reaction Time and At- 
tention,” published last year, has been accorded high praise by 
psysiologists in Europe and America. 

Prof, George F. James has been appointed to the chair of his- 
tory of education in place of Dr. Jerome Allen, whose contin- 
ued ill health has caused his resignation. 

Prof. James is a graduate of Michigan university, where he 
studied as a post-graduate fora year and a half. Later he studied 
pedagogy in Germany and France, and held for a year the posi- 
tion of professor of pedagogy at the Peabody normal college, 
Nashville, Tenn. After two and a half years’ successful work as 
secretary of the American society for University Extension he re- 
turned to Germany to prosecute his studies further. 

The course of instruction of the School of Pedagogy has un- 
dergone revision and enlargement during the past three months, 
and this has necessitated additions to the faculty. 


The associated academic principals of the state of New York 

at a meeting voted to “‘ place clearly before the people facts relat- 
ing to secondary education.” This is mainly to offset “ the persist- 
ent attacks” of the state superintendent. They say “the state 
superintendent seeks to convey the idea that the expenditure for 
secondary schools is the cause of the financial and intellectual 
poverty of small schools in sparsely settled rural districts. His 
immediate remedy for these difficulties and his proposed salvation 
for the agricultural interests is to use all the money now given by 
law to academies and high schools to increase the wages of com- 
mon school teachers. Their salaries last year were $11,883,094.- 
94. The total amount distributed by the regents was $106,000, 
This added to the salaries as proposed would have raised the in- 
come of the average country teachers a little /ess than one cent a 
day.” 
«No other force is doing so much to raise the standards of 
these rural schools as the regents’ examinations, The normal 
schools and institutes are not so far-reaching in their influence as 
these examinations, for it is well known that normal school grad- 
uates very seldom teach small district schools, and the institute, 
while an invaluable aid to teachers of limited education and ex- 
perience, does not appeal so directly to their ambition as does the 
regents’ examination, and does not directly appeal to the pupil at 
all.” This is signed by Henry White Callahan, John G. Allen, 
and S. Dwight Arms. 


When a fire breaks out in a school-house there is danger of a 
serious panic if the teachers do not show perfect coolness and 
presence of mind. Last week, during an afternoon-session, 
Prin. Arthur A. Gilbert, of the Adams school, Newton, Mass., 
issued orders that the pupils should file from the building as 
quickly as possible and in an orderly manner, for the purpose of 
saluting the flag which was waving over the building in honor of 
the anniversary of Gen. Grant’s birthday. When all had gath- 
ered in the open air, the pupils saw volumes of smoke and a 
brisk blaze encircling the school-house. The prompt action of 
the principal had saved a panic. , 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Death of Jesse Seligman, the prominent New York banker and 
financial agent of the U.S. government in Europe.——The U. S. 
cruiser Columbia placed in commission.——Late reports show 
that at least 252 persons were killed and 150 injured by the earth- 
quakes in Greece.——Sixteen Polish strikers killed and many 
wounded in contests with troops.——Death of Gen. Robert S. 
Granger, a retired U. S. Army officer, in Washington.——Coxey- 
ites steal a Northern Pacific train in Montana; a fight between 
them and U.S. marshals. Ohio Coxeyites also steal atrain. The 
original army arrives in Washington. Coxey says he will hold a 
meeting on the capitol steps in defiance of the authorities ——A 
bill in the British house of commons for the disestablishment of 
the church in Wales.——A strong sentiment in Germany against 
making Samoa a New Zealand protectorate-——The attempt to 
revive the rank of lieutenant-general of the army abandoned by 
the house committee on military affairs——The U. S. cruiser 
Marblehead starts from the Brooklyn navy yard for her trial trip. 
——The administration has decided to hold Nicaragua responsi- 
ble for the preservation of American rights at Bluefields.——Out- 
breaks of f sora in many places in Austria, Russia, and other 
European countries Gen. Grant’s birthday celebrated April 
27 in New York, Philadelphia, Galena, and other places.—— 
Death of ex-Senator Francis B. Stockbridge, of Michigan.—— 
Death of Frank Hatton, ex-first assistant postmaster general and 
a prominent Washington journalist.——Brooklyn to erect a mon- 
ument to Gen. Slocum. 
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National Educational Association. 

Asbury Park is located forty miles from New York at the most 
delightful point of the New Jersey coast. Its beautiful beach 1s 
continuous with that of Long Branch, Elberon, Hollywood, Spring 
Lake, Sea Girt, and Ocean Grove. Its selection as a’place for the 
meeting of the National Educational Association is heartily ap- 
proved and a large attendance from every part of the country is 
already assured. an 

The Trunk Line and Central Traffic Associations have author- 
ized a rate of one lowest first-class fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00 membership fee coupon, which is to be paid to the treasurer 
of the National Educational Association. The tickets are to be 
extended to September upon deposit with a joint terminal agent. 
Application has been made to the New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Passenger Association, the Western Passen- 
ger Association, and the Canadian Railroads for the same rates. 
Further announcements in regard to railroads will be made in the 
bulletin. 

Arrangements for hotel and boarding accommodations should 
be made without delay. Rates and other information will be fur- 
nished on application to Mr. J. M. Ralston, Asbury Park, N. J., 
who is the chairman of the local executive committee. 
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Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association. 


The meeting held at Frankfort last month was attended by 
about 700 teachers. The first day was occupied in visiting the 
city schools. The directory containing the full course of study, 
hours of recitations, etc:, was much appreciated by the visiting 
teachers. 


After the customary addresses of welcome the retiring presi- 
dent, Supt. Edward Ayres, of Lafayette, introduced his suc- 
cessor, Supt. B. F. Moore, of Frankfort, who delivered his inaug- 
ural address. Both superintendents emphasized the importance 
of the work of kindergartens and primary schools. 

Supt. L. H. Jones, of Indianapolis, read a paper on “ The Uses 
of Literature in the Culture of the Young.” Mrs. Emma Mont 
McRae, of Purdue university, opened the discussion. Other pa- 
pers were read by Supt. W. B. Sinclair, of Knox, Supt. D. W. 
Thomas, of Elkhart, Prin. Cadmus Crabill, of Lakeville, and others. 
Among those who took part in the discussion were County Supt, 
J. H. Gardner, of Logansport, Supt, James T. Scull, of Rochester, 
and Prin. A. L. Hiatt, of Kirkville. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 





BABIES 


ought to be fat and show their dimples when they laugh. 
Thin babies are rarely interesting simply because they 


don’t look well. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda, is a natural, palatable, easy food for babies and all 


growing children. 


It gives them materials for growth. Phy- 


sicians, the world over, endorse it. 





Weak Mothers 


respond readily to the nourishment of Scott’s Emulsion. 
strength and quickly restores health. 


it gives them 


Why should you go contrary to your physician’s advice by allowing some inferior 
preparation to be substituted for SCOTT’S EMULSION? 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 
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Miss Eva Fraser, a school teacher of Winchester, Ohio, is a 
determined peacemaker, according tothe Herald: “A fight broke 
out in her school last week between two big boys and soon be- 
came general. The teacher at this point seized a stick of stove 
wood and sailed in. The result was four of the youths had to be 
carried to their homes in wagons “ and the angel of peace hovers 
over that school once more.” 

The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, which is the largest 
state educational organization in this country, will meet at More- 
head City this year, June 19to July 3. The assembly has its own 
handsome building at that most delightful seaside resort. The 
program is richer and more varied than ever before. An unusu- 
ally large attendance is expected. 


New York City. 


Dr. Hervey, president of the Teachers college, is spending a 
few weeks in Prof. Rein’s pedagogic seminary at Jena. Prof. 
John F. Woodhull, of the scientific department of the college, 
has been appointed acting president. 
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Tuesday, May 1, a number of first, second, and eighth grade 
teachers assembled in Normal college chapel to hear reading of a 
paper on “Scientific Methods in Drawing” by H.G.Fitz. An exhibit 
of drawing work passed in by best boys of city in last June’s ex- 
amination furnished the text for the paper in pointing out faulty 
methods and the necessary measures to prevent such mistakes as 
appeared. The paper gave a psychological reason for the mistake 
and for each measure recommended to counteract that mistake. 
By unanimous vote the secretary was instructed to circulate sub- 
scription lists to obtain 100 subscriptions at 25 cents each for 
printing the paper, which was declared by a principal present to be 
the best paper on practical pedagogy and for common sense prin- 
ciples of teaching it was ever his good fortune to hear. Twenty 
names were secured before the meeting broke up. 

No more grade conferences will be held till next fall at the re- 
quest of the teachers over-burdened with work. 


Are you “all run down”? Hood's Sarsaparilla is the great building-up and 


strengthening medicine. 





MUSIC 


Musical 
LITERATURE. 
“SCIENCE AND ART OF MUSIC.” 


By Robert Challoner. A forcible work arranged 
in the interrogatory style. There are marginal 
notes, making the work unusually valuable as 
@ referencs book. 305 pages. $1.50. 


“RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC” 


Skilfully condensed. Very thorough. 2 vols., 
cloth, each 1.25. 


“Ritter’s Students’ History of Music” 


A comprehensive study of music from the Chris- 
tian era to the present time. Cloth, $2.50. 


« Young People’s Illustrated 
History of Music.” 


A brief statement of historical facts; enhanced 
with short biographical sketches and portraits of 
famous musicians. A handsome gift book. $1.00. 


‘‘ Birthday Book of Musicians 
and Composers.”’ 


A beautiful birthday register, containing the 
names of eminent musicians who were born and 
those who died on the day named, Cloth. $1.00. 


“STRAY NOTES FROM 
FAMOUS MUSICIANS.” 


A book of quotations expressing the richest 
thoughts of the world’s musical masters. 25c. 


tS | 

BOOKS 
liner 

Ditson 
Ki) 





The most perfect Piano Primer 
published. Equally adapted for 
private tuition or teaching in 
classes. Cloth, 50 cents. Boards, 
40 cents. 


7 ‘‘ Kinkel’s Copy 


A method of instruction by 
copy practice. 
signed to assist the memory. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“Lobe’s Catechism 
of Music.’’ 


A clear, concise and correct 
explanation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 50 cents, Paper, 
40 cents. 


TEACHERS 


‘¢ How Shall I Teach ? ”’ 


Illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of 
Instruction Price, 30 cents. 


FOR THE 


TEACHER, STUDENT, and the HOME. 


FOR 


SCHOOLS 


‘‘Peters Burrow s 
NEW Piano Primer.’’ 


The Famous Classic Series. 


“Song Classics,” 2 volumes. 

* Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 

“ Classical Pianist.” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“ Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“ Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

“ Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
“Classical Coll.” Violin and piano. 2 volumes. 
“Classical Coll.” Flute and piano. 
“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass. 


The above series represents 18 volumes of the best 
music known. 


Another Volume 


has just been added to this already famous series. 


“SFLECTED CLASSICS” 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Invaluable to the Player. 
The Latest Complete Work. 
It contains a veritable feast of the best gems of the 


world’s greatest composers, including 
rieg. Moszkowski, Saint-Saens, Godard, 


Book.’? 


Especially de- 


Jadasson, 
Chaminade, Durand, Lack, Wittich, Dreyschock, 
Popper, Mascagni, Dubois, Gregh, Rubinstein, 

ru her, Hel d, Weiss, Paderewski, Bram- 
bach, Jensen, Hofmann, Thome, Paradies, Kirch- 





143 pages ; full sheet music size. 


Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on 


Any book mailed postpurd on receipt of price. 


CHOIRS, CLASSES, 
For « SINGING SCHOOLS, anp 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The VICTORY OF SONG 


The Best Classbook. By L. O. Emerson. 

The crowning result of Mr. Emerson’s long expe- 
rience as a composer and teacher of music. There 
are many valuable suggestions in regard to the prop- 
er use ol the voice, such as articulation and pro- 
nunciation of words. Also rudimentary exer- 
cises, lessons in note reading for beginners, music 
of sufficient variety. The most comprehensive class- 
book published. It contains 

Exercises, 


Glees, Rounds, 
Solos, Part Songs, Anthems, 
Chants, Hymn Tunes, Male Quartettes. 


Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to miss the 
valuable suggestions set forth in this werk. Price 
60c. postpaid. $6.00 per doz. not prepaid. 


“Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 


mar, psychology, etc., in their relation to music, 
$1.50. we 


‘¢Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
Contralto, Baritone and Bass.”’ 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice train- 
«. The ability of the author insures the best in- 
Truction. The method is unusually gt on : 

1.50. 


| ‘*Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
‘Soprano, or Mezzo-Soprano.’’ 


By L. O. Emerson. One of the most thorough meth- 
ods for training the voice. We especially commend it 
to teachers and pupils as bein 
method extant. Price 





| being free from monotonous studies. 


the most helpful 
$1.50. 


‘‘Bassini’s Art of Singing.” 


Edited by R. Storrs WILLIAMs. A practical text book 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. | 
Discusses form, number, arithmetic, language, gram- | 





for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
ina a So —— ty FY ~ — 
or Mezze-Soprane complete 3; abridge 

$2.50 ; Tenor, $3.00 ; Baritone, $3.00. 4 





453-463 Washington Street, 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., N, Y. 





| 


ANY BOOK SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


receipt of price: H avy paper cover, $1.00 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gitt, $2.00. , 


FOR PUPILS 


‘¢Common Sense Catechism.”’ 


By NicHots, 


‘¢Ludden’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms.”’ 


By W. Luppen. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, 
$1.25. 


‘¢ Moore’s Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Information.’’ 
By J. W. Moore. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


‘¢ The Day School Crown.’’ 


The latest book for 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid’ 


By Cuartes WaLKER Ray. 
readily learning to read music. A very valuable 
instructor for beginners. Price, 20 cents post- 
paid ; $15.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Correspondence. 


Every specialist in our system wants his or her own subject worked up. We 
have to get the physical training up for the physical training teacher. The 
drawing up forthe drawing teacher. The superintendent comes and expects 
the children to be up in arithmetic, penmanship, reading, written and oral 
spelling, language, paragraphing, and a thousand and one other things. 

hen are we to get the time? | work eveningsand all day Sunday. I am 
getting discouraged. 

A school where the teachers are conscientiously trying to do all the work 
equally well, and for the best good if their pupils were criticised and marked 
down in physical training because they had not reached a state of perfection. 
They are allowed only fifteen minutes a day for physical training but are ex- 
pected to teach tactics a fancy steps of all sorts, even dancing with 
numerous arm movements. If the superintendent could go behind the scenes, 
he might be a littlesurprised to find that what he had intended tobe a benefit 
to the children is in reality a detriment. 

I have in my room 37 seats, and 70 children on register. Desks intended for 
two are made to accommodate three or four. Children occupied drop seats 
so near the blackboard that I have scarcely room to stand and write. During 
writing or drawing many children have to stand around the room while 
the others work at the desks, City TEACHER. 





I have been very > nga interested in your reading articles in the N. Y. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, this season. It seems to me that this is ¢4e important 
primary subject, and that we still need much help. I have watched the 
rise and progress of various methods and think you are right in“urging com- 
bination. 

Sometimes the articles in THE JOURNAL awaken in me a kind of wonder. 
Perhaps I cannot fully realize what it is to be, *‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
having had perfect freedom all my teaching life. Yet I suppose there are 
hundreds of teachers who are forced into a groove. 

My work lies in a lovely old hill town (Milton) nine miles from Boston, 
We have two schools in the building, so my work is with the three lower 
grades. I get them to reading as soon as possible, and then throw them 
into literature. My third grade are on Andersen’s Fairy Tales just now. 

We shall use Sea Side and Wayside (III.) second half, this term to sup- 
plement our bird study. I also have a charming book for them, Clodd’s 
‘* Childhood of the World.” We use a great deal of poetry in connection 
with our Nature work. They have decided that Lowell is the poet of birds 
and flowers, and Longfellow of winds, clouds, and stars, 

The second year children have completed the ‘‘ Folk Stories” and are now 
on my Interstate Second. Very soon they take up ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters.” 

I have always enjoyed THE JOURNAL, By the way, in the last number 
figures a poem called ‘‘Contentment” signed Mary Geist. I have always 
known this poem under the name of “ Discontent” and the author is Susan 
Coolidge author of the ‘‘ Katy Did” 

The first line in the original is like this ‘*Down ina field one day 
in June,” and ends with ‘‘ Just here where you are growing.” 

KATE L, BRowN. 


We congratulate our correspondent on her freedom to develop 
good methods, It is city teachers, as a rule who complain of the 
pressure of “the stocks.” One teacher, a normal graduate, and 
a teacher born, had been so long reduced to mechanical lines 
that, when a change of principals, opened up a wider sky for her, 
it took her some time to realize her freedom. She is now enjoy- 
ing her work and, by applying the principle of unification, reaching 
better results in the three Rs than she did under her three-R 
principals, 

The name “ Mary Geist,” heading the exercise called ‘“Con- 
tentment,” of which the poem “ Discontent” formed a part, ap- 
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Miss Geist was 


lied only to the arrangement for presentation, 
ar from claiming the verses. 





Some five or six years ago you advised us to teach pupils not to double 
letters in spelling, and this winter you condemn the —> What is one 
to make of that ? rs, E. N. CARTER, 

This simply shows that THE JOURNAL exercises the right to 
change its mind upon questions of detail. Educational principles 
are old and fixed. THE JOURNAL will be found consistent at 
every point with its own past insuch matters. Smaller questions 
may be looked upon from different points of view and decided 
differently at different times. The man who adheres to his own 
former decisions instead of trying at every recurrence of the same 
question to look squarely at the truth illustrates the maxim “ Con- 
sistency is the bugbear of fools.” Our readers would not prize a 
journal that occupied precisely the same ground in every detail 
that it occupied five years ago. In advising our correspondents, 
we give our best opinion up to date. This year we give the best 
thought we have. Next year we may have something better, 





Two Spring Tours to Washington, D. C. 


, On Thursday, May 3d, and Thursday, May 24th, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run two delightful spring tours to the National Capital. These 
are what are called three-day trips, and embody all the advantages of an in- 
ome trip, as well as an excellent opportunity for seeing the beautiful city 
of Washington under the nost favorable circumstances. 

The rate from New York, $13, and from Philadelphia and Wilmington, $11 
carries with it transportation in a special train of Pennsylvania Railroa 
standard coaches, accompanied by experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
who aid the tourists very materially in their pousneying 20 and about the city of 
Washington, and hotel accommodations at the best of Washington‘s hostelries., 
The special train will leave New York 11.00 A. M., and Philadelphia at 1.50 
P. M., arriving at destination in time for supper. Returning, the special train 
will leave the vn ee City for home on the Saturday following. escriptive 
itineraries of Washington and its beautiful surroundings may be procured upon 
application to the tourist department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, or to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ticket agents. Apply for space on these tours at once. 


Feeding the Sick. 


In many instances invalids are restricted by physician to easily digested food. 
usually boiled or sterilized milk is prescri In such cases the value of 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, or unsweetened condensed milk is 
apparent. Prepared by N. Y. Condensed Milk Co, 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE Primary SCHOOL JouRNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 
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Artists, Criticsand Musicians 
in general unite in commend- 
ing their tome guality. We 
warrant 
Our reputation is a guarantee 
against inferiority. 
in design, they appeal strongly 
as classical ornaments for the 
mantel, wall, or table. 

When you buy our make you fay for quality at 
the very lowest price tor which quality can be 
Quality enters into every essential de- 
tail of these superb instruments. 
them to you, or send for catalogues, 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington and 33 Court Sts., 
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EVERY TEACHER OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY OF THE 


price, | Farrian Complete System Of [sco Roi se son 


Complete Postpaid, to teachers for examination 


$2.00. Penmanship. Po 


each. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


For use in common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, 
Scientific work based upon Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is 
decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. 
Only Three Principles. Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. It contains 200 elegant illustrative penmanship plates, 140 pp. in 
Penmanship aud Writing, including lessons on the “Science and Art,” “ Material.’’ “ Positions,” ‘“‘Form,” “ Movement,” “Speed,” ‘* Muscle,” 
*“* Measurement,” “ Angle,” ‘*Slant.”” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to Teachers, Description, 
Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters and Capitals with “Rules” forsame. 54 pp. in gees een pl 57 pp. in Business Forms 
and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions 
for review, class use, and study preparatory for Examination in Penmanship. Auy system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles and Rules.” 
It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size: 5% inches by 9% inches, substan- 
tially bound in full cloth, large, plain print, heavy paper and beautiful throughout every page. ne pe to a large “ outlay” for the plates, 
manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but in order to introduce this work into the sehools and colleges of the United States, at once, we 
will send it postpaii, to any address at the above Special price. 

Send draft, money order, or postal note or dollar bills. The work is now ready to mail. All orders will be filled at once. First come, first served. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory, Address, (to-day.) 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


Mention this Journal. 


WE HAVE A NEW EDITION OF OUR CATALOGUE. 


The cover is new and the same can be said of a part of the contents. For instance, that part where we announce THE PRIMARY SCHOOL COLOR 
WHEEL WITH Disks for $4. This catalogue also has a picture of THE BRADLEY COLOR Top, samples mailed for six cents, which we want to make prom- 
inent in all our advertising this season. The whole subject of the color outfit has been rewritten and the revised version is worthy of your careful study. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


has also been rewritten. It contains the announcement that we are issuing a new book, KINDERGARTEN PAPERS, by ANGELINE BROOKS, full of ripe 
thought regarding the kindergarten movement, the price of which is only 25 cents. Quite a little space is given to THE KINDERGARTEN BLACKBOARD, 
a new book by MARION MACKENZIE, of Philadelphia, calculated to help the average teacher to draw every-day objects, such as she is all the time wanting 
to talk about, on the board, The cost is only 60 cents. 
































THE VALUE OF FIFTY CENTS 


is wonderfully well illustrated by THE KINDERGARTEN NEws and if you send us your subscription you will find that the money has been well invested. 
Don’t let the name deceive you, The magazine is just what every primary teacher needs, 


13 Astor Place, NW YORK. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





AN ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
ISSUED IN MARCH. : ° 
Educational Foundations 


Algebra for Beginners, ane ee 








: This is a monthly text-book for 
By BRADBURY and EMERY. Price, 60 Cents. teachers who desire professional 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of} advancement. 
Algebra in the Grammar grades. It presents the subject in a somewhat different 
manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully meet the call 
for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. Our Times 





Sample copy sent for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., ioWXuAsn AVENUE. chicaco, salen 
The ideal paper of current events 


with7SSzo,|MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES.| cats, <dited for the schoo 


room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
With Introduction and Explanatory Notes. For Supplementary Reading and Literature. each 








No. 123. Emerson's American Scholar, - - - - - 
“* 124. Arnold’s Sohrab & Rustum. - - ~ - 
125-126. Longfellow’s Evangeline. Double Number. Cloth, - 
Andersen’s Danish Fairy Tales, - - - - 
Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur and Passing of Arthur, 
Lowell’s Sir Launfal, and Other Poems - - 
Whittier’s Songs of Labor, and Other Poems, ~ 
Words of Lincoin, ~ - - - - 
ZEsop’s Fables. Selected, < we = . ‘ - 
Grimm’s German Fairy Tales, - - - - 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO... 


j@wwwronn 
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The publishers would be pleased to send Descriptive Catalogue on application. HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Pubs., 43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. | ¢ MAN \y ONDERFU Tk” 


H. I, SMITH, Agt., 0 Somerset St., Boston, J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ecco eccccceceecees 


: MANIKIN. 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 1; contams arty different colored plates of the 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” a ie at te ak Pa ee 


4 

“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 0 ctoth and durably mounted on heavy binders 

Greek as might be lageued otherw ise easi on delightfu ly in see yeas —MnLsOn, , and bound mn cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 

, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 

’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 

Clark’s ] and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and . it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 

to on other systems. Price to achers for examination, $1.00. : ‘ Roma price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
‘ ‘3 ae ww’, 's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His packed, complete with manual 

{a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago.. 
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THE TELLING OF A STORY 


is everything. The most absorbingly interesting tale or the funniest joke may be spoiled in the telling. So with the telling of the wonder- 


ful stories of the earth and its people—tell them in an interesting manner and pupils will be interested. 


—you must interest them to be successful, Do away with mechanical memorizing. 


You want to interest your pupils 


POTTER’S PROGRESSIVE TEXT-BOOKS 


Aid you in a way no other books 
Our list includes: 
Bellow’s Elements of Geometry. 
Fenne’s Science and Art of Elocution. 
Fenno’s Favorites. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10. 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. 
Kellerman's Plant Analysis. 
Harrison and Blackwell’s Easy Lessons in 
French. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 


Potter's Elementary Geography. 

Potter’s Advanced Geography. 

Murray’s Essential Lessons in English. 

Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English. 

Hartigan’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 

ie 

Baldwin's Essential Lessons in English and 
American Literature. 

Baldwin’s English Lit, (Prose.) 

Baldwin's English Lit. (Poetry.) 


McElroy's Essential Lessons in English Ety- | Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic. 
mology. view and Examination). 


For books on the improved educational lines of the day, books that are bright, attractive, 
address, nearest office. 
JOHN E. 


NEW YORK: 59 Fifth Avenue. 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. ee-vessesseseseeeetete 
ACENTS WANTED ON A S&S 


(For re- 








CHICAGO: 253-255 State Street. 
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can. 
The following are in press: 


Pir’ Hen = 


Histories, 
We are the 


Arithmetics, 
System of 
Penmanship, 
Spellers. 
ublishers of the leading and 
newest line of text-books for Schools and 
Colleges. Get the best—get Potter's -It pays. 
effective, or for a catalog of our publications, 


POTTER & COMPANY, 
1111 and 1113 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ALARY OR COMMISSION. 





GIBSON’S CHART HISTORY ti CIVIL WAR. 


Not only unique in U. S. History but also of very great value. 
The reading matter is both interesting and instructive, while the 
maps, of which there are eighteen in number, show the progress 
of the Union Armies for each year at a glance. 

lt comes in competition with no other book, 
mented to all United States Histories. 

We quote from the introduction : 

The general movement throughout the nation to have the 
American fi float over every school-house is an indication of a 
feeling in the minds of thoughtful people that there is a need of 
some method by which the minds of thc youth may be drawn to 
realize the 
VALUE OF AN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
In other + ords, there is a need calling for tre teaching of patriotism 
. “The events of tke period from 1861 to 1865 were so stupendous 
; that our school histories can afford the space to touch merely the 
most important occurrences. There is not sufficient ground work 

given to lead to fuller reading and investigation of the subject.” 

Send for the book; it will be a valuable help in teaching the | 
Civil War. 


Price 75 cent If adopted or returned in good condi- 
tion the money will be refunded. Low prices made for intro- | 
duction and class use. 


For Decoratio w Day order our new song sheet, 


COVER THEM OVER WITH FLOWERS 
By Miss HOWILSTON. 
It is suitable for primary andIntermediate Grades ; with it is an 
excellent little Flag Exercise. 


Price per sheet, 10 cents; per doz., 60 cents; per hundred $4.00. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Pollard’s Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling. 


The only method which furnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own results. 
Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF IT: 


Anna M. Spollen, Prin., McClelland School, Philadelphia. “To my mind it is the greatest need of 

the age ; this aoe attained by pupils to pronounce new words without the teacher’s aid.’ 
F. B. Gau Supt. Tacoma, Wash. “ It is our decision that we get results never before attained by | 

pe. methods. We car. give you results that your Word Method does not suggest to you.’ 

r. S. Loomis, Prin. Baldwin University, Berea,O. “It has within it power. In short it is a key 
whiFh the learner can use to unlock the storehouse of ideas.” 

cWe can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used the Pollard Method from one to 
eight years, Their verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. Progres- 
sive teachers everywhere are mastering this Method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, the teacher’s handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


OLDEN aAWE: The ONLY SYSTEM of 


It is supple- 











HE 


its kind in the World! 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 


,00KS 








Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 

all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on a paper machine, /mitation leather, will last a year. 

Holden s Self-Binders. For repairing a | Holden’s Transparent Paper. For re- 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. pairing a torn leaf. 





Scranton, Pa.—February 15, 1°%4.—Your Holden ook Cover is giving great satisfaction. 
Gemens whatever to convince our School Board of its 
k that goes into use in our schools.—GEORGE we PHI 


For Free Text-Beok Commanitige. I Fobtte and 8. 8. adegartes—Gend Stamp for Catalog— 
Name purpose required for 


Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


It requires no ar- 
0 value. We are going to cover every 
UPT. 





MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 


. 





DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 





BOOKS FOR 
INSTITUTE USE. 


Those starred (*) are specially recommended. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


*Allen’s Historic Outlines of Educaion, ® .15 
Kellogg’s Life of Pestalozzi, +15 
*Lang’s Herbart and his Outlines of 








| the Selence of Education, - 25 
Lang’s Comenius, - - 15 
* “ Great Teachers of Four Cc Senturies 25 

} | *Re:nhart’s History of Education, - 25 

| *Quick’s Educational Reformers, - - 1.00 

PEDAGOGICS 

| HaHh’s Contents of Children’s Minds, - 25 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, - 15 

*Parker’s Talks on Pedagogy, 1.50 
| Payne’s Lectures on the sci. of Educa., 1.00 

| *Rein’s Outlines of Herbart’s Pedag’cs =. 75 
*Keinhart’s Outline Princ. of Educa., 25 
Spencer’s Education,- - - - - 1.00 

| PSYCHOLOGY. 

*Allen’s Mind Studies for ¥’ng Teach., 50 
*Kelloge’ 8s Elementary Psychology, - 25 
| *Rooper’s ~ ape on - - - 25 

*Welch’s Talks on Psychology, - - 50 
| “ Teachers’ Psychology, - - 1.25 


METHODS, M4 NAGEMENT, AND 
SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


| 


*Hughes’ Secur’g and Retain’ gAtten., .50 
How to Keep Order, - 15 

¢ « Mistakes in ———— - - 50 
Kellogg’s School Management, - 75 

| *McMurry’s How to Conduct the Recit., . 15 
*Parker’s Talks on Teaching,- - - 1.25 


_ ~ ) Theory and Practice of Teach- 
Cloth, .80; paper, -50 
| Relnbart’s Civies of Fducation, 25 


| *Rooper’s Object Teaching, - - - "25 
| *Sinclair’s First Year at School, - - 75 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, net, 1.00 


Groft's School Hygiene, 
aa) 


{Sample copies of the above books 
will be sent to Co. Supts., Conductors or 
Instructors on reasonable conditions. 


i" Special terms are made for quantities 
for use at institutes. 


[= Books can be shipped from our Chi- 
cago office if desired and express charges 
saved, 


("We have a large stock of all books 
and aids published and will quote the closest 
prices on ali such desired for institute use. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth Street, NEW YORK. 
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ROS Sk ISIE Aa Sn oe 
CHAUTAUQUA—1894 


Pedagogics. College Schools , Classes 
a Viator L. lanes. nag A of Biblical Litera- in Art, Decorat’n, 
ervey, Teachers | arper, Univ. 7s » “i : 
College,"NewY'rk,|of Chicago, Prin. — — on i ss Short 
in my a F our | Six weeks, a Go Saecnten, See roan : a : 7 
weeks, m’ts,| partments, college  *7 . ’ ” ” 
thorough Tork: teachers. July 5- methods, Lead-|under competent NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
July 5-Augustl. | Aug. 16. ing instructors, | teachers, 


Founded by Carv Fag_tsn, 
Dr. Eben To: 


a Lecture Courses by Theodore Roosevelt, Richara G. Moulton, H. B. Y urjée. OF MUSI Director. 
ms, C, itch, Richard T. Ely, William R. Harper, et al. Addresses " ’ 
by E. E. Hale, H. E.von Holst, Carroll D. Wrighi, J. M. Buckley, Theodore Huclo, Goestien, Eitssatere, Langaegss, Fine 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George 
. 





rts " dar. 
Roosevelt, John H. Vincent, Graham Taylor, and many others. Readings . e a © ae, Gaftleceen, Boston Mass 
‘ ' ' . 
Riddle, Genevieve Stebbins. Music by orchestra, band, and distinguished 
soloists, Hotel Atheneum—admirably equipped and managed. 


Not a Dull Day all Summer. Expense the Lowest. Cornell oe Summer 
Write for full details to W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 


JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 
Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
a Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
i‘ Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psy- 
i) | chology,Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 


| Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 


| Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Architec- 
9 The Largest and the | tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 
Best | Training. 








Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 7272 itett.cnt te Pek wen TRRE 
e ° 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. University of Michigan Summer Courses. 


| _ From July e to yo 17th Courses of Senapae- 
Four Weeks. A d H D . Five Weeks, tion will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Lan- 
. 
| f d 8 Instructors. | guages, and other branches of study. These courses 
. 00 0 et 0 S en ca emic epartments an are intended primarily for teachers and will be given 
E C \| f 0 . Four Weeks. | by members of the Literary Faculty. 
merson 0 ege 0 ratory » Pres. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. . Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant oo 
idence. Board and rooms from to 
The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, | O* SUMmet residenc ; 3 3 te 
making this by far tne’ bananas Summer School in the Uniied States. ‘ | $5 per week. For circulars and information, address 


[SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all JAMES H. WADE, Mahigen A hay anny 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. } _— ° ‘ 


WV. MOWRY, Pres.. Salem, Mass. THE SAUYEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


d AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
UMM ~ L = ens a 
THE NATIONAL UN MER SCHOO | 7 pane bination. 
At CLENS FALLS, N. Y., BETWEEN SARATOCA and LAKE CEORCE, = For programme address 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, 1894. ce ga = 


(MANUAL TRAINING.) 


Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present? | bab sg a 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. Cessna So AOU ENSTS. 


Teachers from the far South or West can obtain half fare by joining the National Educational Associ- | Frey 
ation, which meets at Asbury Park, N. J., just before the summer school opens. SPANISH. 
Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full particulars. 


SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEEKS 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens, Falls, 


~ by ** Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,” latest 
C. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. | and best work by Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, who wrote the 
| Meisterschaft System 20 years 7 
| if actually in presence of teacher. 


| Part I., 50 cents. Books (either language), and Mem- 

MID-SUMMER SCHOOL _ pertain Be Rosenthal Correapondence School 

July 23rd to Aug. 10th, ’94. At OWEGO, N. Y. /POLYCLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. AGENTS WANTED. 


A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. 


ing, Ki n, Methods, and Physical Culture taught by $ ecialists. | 
ee ee ayn ole ng QR SYSTEM THE BE 
| 





























uN. ¥. t Managers. 











Wri ircul é N. Y. want reliable women in every town 
rite tor circulars H. T. MORROW, [anager, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira, call GOED waste of Dean, Baten ont Waitinn 





| Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 


H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MASS. and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 


f China Dishes free. No money requi 
Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Hit you deliver goods and get premiu 


The graduates of this Institute are filling more first class positions as Directors and W.W THOMAS, 48-50 E 34 St, Cincinnagf.0 
teachers of vocal music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries, than those of all other 


| 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are zow obtained with Mr. Holt’s 
new system of vocal harmony. Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. FOR SALE. A complete set of 


Send for circulars, address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. Winsor & Newton's drawing blocks 
in good condition. Cost $16. will 


Cook County Normal Summer School, Englewood, Ill. set! for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. Educational Bureau, 61 East gth St., 


A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITS New York. 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C. C. N, S. 


THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS. vs BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 
tar For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address Pah Sollee b aandoumn 


WILBUR . JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave, Englewood, Ill. \Price and Terms Free. Name 
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SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, -  -  N. J.|AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside location, Cool and pleasant, 
FRENCH. Taught by 


CMAN. Mai by” DI.R.9. ROSENTHAL, 


SPA NISH. Author of “ The Meisterschaft System.” 


2. + leown to speak fluently and correctly in a marvelously short 
questions answered. Terms of mh. Agi 


ryo-r method in existence. All exercises corrected and 
Dr. ROSENTHAL’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 1225 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 








for each language. First Five lessons, 5U cents. 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 

Those teachers desiring a healthful, quiet 
place to spend their summer vacation can 
find such at ‘‘ HAMmocK Point CoTTAGeE,” 
on Long Island Sound, Clinton, Conn. New 
Cottage and Furnishings. 

Terms, $1 per day. Address 

Mrs, A, C. WESTRICH, Ciinton, Conn, 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


Pleasant and profi.able way to spend your vaca- 
tion. We are just introducing a new and valuable 
apparatus for schools. Every school will have it. 
Orders coming in rapidly. A few energetic teachers 
can find desirable positions by applying ear/y. 
Asaress Olmstead, °sr° J. A. Hill & Co., 


44 East 14th St., New York. 
See Mr. O. 9.30 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £34 woodtawn av 


CHICACO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU « OC TRATION FEE. Postage only; dut 


depends on aciual results. Does not our plan comménd itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled.  pirst 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
FOR SEPTEMBER. had one year ago this time. Salaries good, posi- 
tions many of them very desirable. New Hand 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR wo-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
artford. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1321-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 


HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Any teacher giving us first information of a vacancy which we succeed in filling, will be paid one-fourth 

bs the commission received. Some teachers send us over 100 full reports of vacancies every season. Last year 

a lady sent us quite a long list and we filled all butone. It paid J well. Let us hear from you. Commun 
catene ya If you wanta — Swe register no 

NDIS, Manager. NSYLVANIA “ED. BUREAU, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 

those wishing a change at an "1a? 7 

incooneel salen aeaena (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, patie they 
7 ? q " 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “éiiengo* 


. Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and to schools.” Send stamp for Application Form. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is a -j in New —» - and, and has gained a — reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of oes rade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. Durivg the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in ~~ an aggregate of $1,500,0W, yet calls for 
teachers have never m sO numerous as during the current year 








sters the Best Teachers. 





We have more than twice as many vacancies as we 





Book gives full information. 








Alleutewn, Pa. 








Business Offices : 








STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New 
England city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) 
Grammar, $2000; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; 
(4) Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten Critic, 
$750; (6) Primary, $500; = $7450. 


Teachers p Ran | positions or promotion should register at once. 
rendered. Forms and circu'ars free. Address or call upon 


‘or services 
anager. 


No here, A qos 2 are 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yor City. 


COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


e place competent teachers in correspondence 
wan school officers and supply the public schools of 
the South and West with suitable teachers. Regioter 
early—first come is first served. 4.00 changes 
each year in Texas aises. With the largest perms. 
nent school fund of any state, good salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Bex 407, San Antonia, Tex. 











WANTED TEACHERS 








NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL _AGENCY. 
Teachers Bureau. 

pe a in Minnesota than all “other pk 

combined. Large business thro sere 

west. Send for our new catalogue. HAZARD, 

Manager, 457 Temple Court, Miekenpelie Mino, 





, is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it og a o—- 

is something, but if it 
that is asked to recommend 


that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An Agency 
of vacancies and 
tells you about them 
a teacher and recommends 


you, 





echermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Established 1855. 

3 East r4tH STREET, N, Y. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitce Brewer, Manager. 








The live reader of this paper usually writes several! 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


has best facilities for supplying teachers of all kinds. 


open in public and private schools, colleges, normal pars and academies. 


principals, grade teachers and specialists at all salaries wanted. 


o charge to employers. 


Positions now 
Superintendents, 


Now is the time. Write fully. 


We make a specialty of supplying grade teachers who can specialize in music or drawing. 


Descriptive list of teachers sent free. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, 61 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
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RemingtonCycles 


ARE BEST. 





LADIES, _ We have. desiznea 


and built our Ladies’ 
CRESCENTS to meet your requirements. | 
— are for your use exclusively. } 


Popular Weights. 
ESCENTS Nos. 4 and 5 weigh 36 and | 
82 pounds, and have 28 and 26 inch wheels | PRICES, $100 TO $135. 


"Gur Men’ CRESCENTS, Nos. 1 87>) Fitted With BARTLET T-CLINCHER 
or PALMER TIRES. 


and 2 ($50), with high diamond frames, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NINE PATTERNS FOR 794. 





— ing 28 and 26 inch wheels, and weigh- | 
80 2 and 27 pounds, are suitable ‘for 

pr ee tall or short riders. 
Perfect in every detail. | 


Every Crescent guaranteed. | ——_- 
‘Remington Arms Co., 


Full information as to details given in our prac- 
tical catalogue. Send for one. 

313-315 Broadway, New York. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


WESTERN WHEEL works, 
PERSONAL LUXURY. 
Every purchaser of 


WARWICK WHEEL 


Secures : 
The greatest durability without sacrificing lightness. | 
Minimum weight at no extra risk. 
Lightest wheel guaranteed same as heaviest. 
The highest speed with the least effort. 
The most service for the least money. 











A full year’s liberal guarantee saves you from 


worry about any possible imperfections. 


25 Ibs. | Calne. | $125 | 


WARWICK CYCLE /1FG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MY CLASS IN GEOMETRY. 


By GEORGE ILEs, Is published by us to-day. The lessons are presented to a class of boys by 
observation and experiment. It is one of tnose books so valuable for the teacher, that by its sug- 
gestiveness leads to new methods and new life in the class-room. Price, 30 cents postpaid. 























LANG’S HERBART AND HIS OUTLINES OF THE SCI- 


ENCE OF EDUCATION will be welcomed by all teachers who desire to become better acquainted 
with the educational ideas of the founder of scientific pedagogics. The author has labored five 
years to set forth these ideas thus clearly and concisely. It is just the book for institute and read- 
ing circle study. Price 25 cents. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 


is for beginners. It attempts to make plain things that are very often obscure, and to introduce 
one to the study of the subject in such a way that he will desire to continue. It is a valuable book 
for normal schools and for home study, each chapter being followed by review questions, An 
excellent book for institute use. Price 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Absolutely the Best 
All drop forgings and English steel 


tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 


Send Two-Cent “a 


Me FOR TWENTY-FOUR PAGB 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 
VOCAB 





Agents 
Wanted. 





HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 
TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 

. IMPERIAL WHEELS 
I we sell samples at abso- 
lutely manufacturers’ 
} prices. Strictly high grade. 
. y a latest improvements. Il- 
iustrated circular tree. Great o rtunity for 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. CHICACO, ILL. 





A 50 CENT BOOK FOR 
15 CENTS. 


To close out our stock of the 50 cent edition of 


Rooper's Apperception 


we offer what remain—about 50 copies—at 15 cents 
each, Bound jn leatherette. Send in your order 


| quickly before they are gone. 


B. L. RELLOGG & CO., 61 B 9th St., N.Y. 








_— — 
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General Notes. 


“The Technique of Sculpture,” by Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge, which Ginn & Co. 
will have ready June 1, has for its chief 
object the furnishing of a practical as well 
as a theoretical knowledge of sculpture. 
Suggestions have been made that may 

rove useful even to advanced students, 
although the author has in mind, mainly, 
the thought of furnishing a guide to be- 
ginners, The whole process, from the 
working of the clay to the final execution in 
bronze and marble, has been gone over ; 
sketches have been made especially for this 
book, designed to illustrate the difficult 
processes that it is next to impossible to 
describe by words alone. 


“ Whatever is worth doing at allis worth 
doing well” is an old adage which E. R. 
Stockwell, New York, seems to have con- 
stantly applied in his business. His pins, 
rings, buttons, flag pins, and other articles 
have won praise wherever they have been 
seen. He has many handsome designs of 
badges and medals. He will be glad to give 
teachers any information they may require. 


We cannot blame a lady for taking a pride | 
in having her china closets well stocked. 
What an opportunity she has for procuring | 
pretty articles in this line if she deals with 
the Great American Tea Co., 33 Vesey | 
street, N. Y.! They give the best quality of | 
tea and coffee and at the same time hand- | 
some premiums, consisting of dinner, tea. 
and toilet sets, banquet and hanging lamps, | 
watches, clocks, etc. The company will | 





gladly furnish full particulars to all inquirers. 


The decree was issue.) at the beginning | 
of human history that man should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. We all, | 
however, want to make the labor as easy as | 
possible, and many things have therefore | 
been invented to lessen it, including that | 
article favorably known to so many house- | 
wives as Sapolio. What is the use of wear- | 
ing out one’s strength when this article may | 
be so easily procured ? 

Under the title, ‘“‘ The American Congo,” | 
(the Rio Grande), Capt. John G. Bourke, in 
Scribner's for May tells of the strange 
types of people, the raiders and marauders, 
the unique life on the ranches, and at the | 
same time reproduces the back ground and 
atmosphere of the place. The illustrations 
are from drawings recently made in that 
region by Gilbert Gaul, who made the trip 
expressly for the magazine. 





The Right Rev. John Jayne, bishop of 
Chester, who is well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as one of the leading advo- 
cates of the Gothenburg system has written 
an article for the May number of the North 
American Review, which is entitled “ Suc- 
cessful Public-house Reform.” 


_The womanly side of Queen Victoria is 
pictured in this the month of her seventy- 
fifth birthday—in an article on “The 
Womanly Side of Victoria,” which Arthur 
Warren contributes to the May issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eveventw STReer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate Prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- | 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 








UNG LalrOrnla GFape Lure. 
: 
Delicious as a Bunch of Ripe Grapes 
} Sanitas Grape Food is Unfermented, Con- 
centrated and Absolvtely Pure. 

Nervous people will find it soothing and 
strengt bening. 

Sufferers from impatred digestion find its 
use grateful and nourishing. 

Mothers with weak and sickly children 










Model 37 


i?) | 
Columbia, }| 
Price, $150. | 
This beautiful machine marks the > 
) extreme limit to wuich regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with } | 
strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 
with wood rims, 21% pounds. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Call on any of our agents and get a 


32 Ny their offspring. 

as aS A most delightful and refreshing bever 
ASCE age, and positively non alcoholic, fitted for 
the table or sacrament. 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


The contents of a pint bottle when proper 
ly diluted for use, are equal to one half 





Seud your address to any of our agencies 
and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all 
~ about Grape Food. 

) New York Selling Agent, NORMAN BAR 
BOUR, 77 Warren Street. 


The California Grape Food Co., 

Los Gatos, Califoruia. 

General Eastern Agen- 
cy, M5 Broadway, 
New York. 

Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 

General Pacific Agency 
408 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 





Columbia catalogue free, or send_us two 
two-cent stamps and we wil! mail it. 

















HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


Spoons were made up especiaily f.rthe World's Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd., e@ 
and were left on their hands. In order to dispore of them ick! 
we make this unheard «f offer. s 
after dinner coffee size es SUX SOU ENE OFX 4 
with GOLD PLATED BOWLS. each spoon representing a 
different building of the World's Fair. The handies are finely 
ehased, showing head of Columb and dates 1492-1893 and @ 
wording “World’s Fair City. ”’They are works of 
art,making one of the finest souvenir Collections ever produced, 
Bold da the Fair for $9 00; we now offer the nee of 
this stock at LY 9c. Sent in elegant plush line «ease properly 
ked ot an oe © a Gend Postal Note, or 
@urreucy. Money cheerfully i are not as represented. 
° LEONARD MPG CO. Sole Agents, Dep.A 1 tharch 22 St., mM, 
What the “CHRISTIAN AT WORK” of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894: 
“These spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and use 
ful souvenirs of the World's Pair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe. however, that they will ever be called to do so.” 











OVININ 


New and 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


LADIES! 





Creates 








AT ALL DRUGGISTS. | 
on your 


Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use, 
best known Will restore the original color and lustre to 
and responsible. ference s 

D>) furnished srany time. Make and sell Sohing bus wastes your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Ete. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WorRK.| SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 
Teeth without Plates. 


Arithmetic Card 
Y~ apociel ond sctentite r—-- ot Sontioey unows rith etic ar S. 
as Crown an e Work, requires the most accurate ; 
aejustment with perfect mechanical construction to GREATEST f For giving TESTED 
insure an artistic success and permanency. j LABOR | an mount 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap ya FOUR 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first | SAVING of ractice in 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. P YEARS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 962 W. 290 St., KY, | ,.CEVICE | arithmetic 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 








Buys our $Y Natura: Finish Baby Susctage 
complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
steam bent handle. mate 





designs and styles pu 
Wabash Ave., 





blished. 
Chicago, Il. 











A Sure sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 
i cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 


rete forAsthma, handsome wooden box. Price on application. 
BE AST LES soe G2. |E L, KELLOGG & CO., Hew York & Chicago 
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As an evidence that times are not so de- 
lorable as they are said to be, was the sat- 
isfactory meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, held at 
their fine offices in Jersey City, N. J., April 
16. Out of 7345 shares 7215 votes were 
cast for the same board of managers that 
has conducted the affairs of the company 
through its years of prosperity. The vote 
was the largest ever cast and it was a 
decided compliment to the members of the 
board as were also the remarks of some of 
the largest stockholders. The board con- 
sists of E, F.C. Young, John A. Walker, 
Daniel T. Hoag, Richard Butler, William 
Murray, Joseph D. Bedle, Jerome D. Gil- 
lett. 

In the organization of the board Mr. E. 
F. C. Young was elected president, John A. 
Walker, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
George E. Long, secretary. 

The Dixon Company was founded by 
Joseph Dixon in 1827, and organized as a 
stock company in 1868. 

Its manufacturies are graphite products 
of all kinds, consisting of plumbago cruci- 
bles for melting gold, silver, brass, etc., 
blacklead retorts, stove polish, graphite for 
lubricating, electrotypers’ graphite, graphite 
lead-pencils, graphite paint, and graphite 
prepared in hundreds of ways for as many 
differenent uses. 

Graphite is one of the principal forms of 
carbon. It is not affected by heat or cold, 
acids, or alkalies, and is therefore one of the 
most useful materials known to modern in- 
dustry when rightly prepared. 


It has often been said that carriage rid- 
ing is for the lazy man, for, in spite of its 
good effect in giving one outdoor exercise, 
it does not bring the muscles into active 
play. Cycling is different; if this sport is 
not carried to excess it has a very beneficial 
effect on the body and this serves to brighten 
the mind. The season is coming when the 
teacher will have plenty of chance to ride. 
lf thinking about getting a wheel send to 
the Remington Arms Co., 313 Broadway, 
N. Y., for a catalogue giving a description 
of their nine patterns for ’94. 


Schools and colleges all over the country 
are now looking for teachers to fill positions 
that will be vacant at the end of this term, 
and the teachers are likewise looking for 
positions. No more valuable means of 
bringing them together has been discovered 
than the teachers’ agency. A reliable 
agency is that of E. Miriam Coyriere, 150 
Fifth avenue, N.Y. American and foreign 
teachers, professors, and musicians of both 
sexes are procured for universities, colleges, 
schools, families, and churches. Good 
schools are also recommended to parents. 


Silver, Burdett & Company announce 
that they have in preparation for early pub- 
lication, a volume entitled, ‘“‘ Beacon Lights 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





of Patriotism,” or “ Historic Incentives to 
Virtue and Good Citizenship,” in prose and 
verse, with notes, by General Henry B. 
Carrington, U. S. A., LL. D., author of 
“Battles of the American Revolution,” 
“Patriotic Reader,” etc. The special pur- 
pose of this volume is to illustrate human 
history as a unit, and to show from litera- 
ture that the principles, laws, and experi- 
ences of all ages have a common basis in 
the inculcation of virtue and good citizen- 
ship, and in all that inspires patriotic senti- 
ment and love of country. The book has 
been specially prepared to furnish schools 
with supplementary reading that shall ap- 
peal directly to American youth in the in- 
terest of home and country, and its timely 
appearance. when so much is being heard 
of the cry “Teach Patriotism,” will be 
awaited with much interest. 


The musically inclined teacher, who wants 
text-books or books for the library, will cer- 
tainly find some that answer to his needs 
in the list of Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
Among the books we will mention are Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, Birthday Book of 
Musicians and Composers, the Victory of 
Song, Emerson’s Vocal Method, Bassani’s 
Art of Singing, etc. The Famous Classic 
series comprises a large number of excellent 
volumes. Selected Classics for the Piano- 
forte are invaluable to the player. For pu- 
pils there is the Common Sense Catechism, 
Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms, Moore’s Dictionary of Musical 
Information, and The Day School Crown. 


The Vale of Minnekahat. 

is the title of a beautifully illustrated book- 
let recently issued, descriptive of the Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, and the efficacy of 
their waters for the cure of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and kindred diseases. Copy of 
this pamphlet will be mailed free by W. A. 
Thrall, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., 
upon receipt of request, enclosing two-cent 
stamp. 


The “Holden System for Preserving 
Books,” advertised in our columns, seems to 
be a very valuable assistance to free text- 
book cities in keeping their books in order. 
The cities of Pittsburg, Pa., Duluth, Minn., 
Faribault, Minn., La Crosse, Wis., and other 
places have recently adopted the system. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., are the sole manufacturers. 


The Farrian Complete System of Pen- 
manship is a new and complete course in 
the science and study of this art of arts, for 
common schools, normal schools, business 
colleges, academies, and self-instruction. 
It contains two hundred illustrative pen- 
manship plates, including lessons on the 
science and art, material, positions, form, 
movement, speed, muscle, measurement, 
angle, slant, etc., besides 1,000 questions 
and answers and other questions for review, 
class use, and study, preparatory for exam- 
ination in penmanship. It presents a busi- 
ness course within itself. Address the 
Kansas Book Co., Logan, Kan,, mentioning 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Ask the teachers who have used Maury’s 
geographies what they think of them. 
They would say they are noted for their 
fulness and condensation of the matter, the 
accuracy of the statements, and the beauty 
of the typography and illustrations. These 
books are published by the University Pub- 
lishing Co., who also issue Davis’ Reading 
Books, Holmes’ New readers, Lippincott’s 
Popular Readers, Clarendon Dictionary, 
Venable’s New Anthmetics, and other 
books. 





Blood Poisoning 


“Twelve years ago my wife was picking rasp. 
berries when she scratched herself on @ briar, 
the wound from which 
soon developed into a 
running sore, between , 
her knee and ankle. We 
tried medical skill on 
every side, with no effect. 
About a year ago she 
read of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and concluded to try 
it herself, and while tak- 
ing the first bottle she 
felt better and continued | 
with it until today she is We rss 
entirely cured and better Mrs. Aughenbaugh. 
thanever, The sore was healed up im seven 


Hood's Cures 


weeks. Her limb is perfectly sound.” J. N, 
AUGHENBAUGH, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


Hoop’s Pitts cure liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, indigestion. 250c. Try a box. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- Patch 
es, Rash and 

Skin Diseases, 

and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 

/ tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears—no other 


PURIFIES 


it to be sure it is. 
properly made. 
Accep no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


ladies will use them, I recommend 

as the least harmless of all skin rations. 
bottle will last six months using it every ow. 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair withou 


jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
For sale by all preagios and Fancy Goods 

throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. "s, Stern’s, 

Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ta Beware of imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


t in- 


7 


N.Y. 
Dealers. 





EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
#20 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 





& Ol ED 
DEAFISSS 2. n nnscscyne 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 868 Bway, N.Y. Writeferbook of 
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A great Grant number, in token of Gen- | 
eral Grant’s birthday, April 27, describes 
ina word McClure’s Magazine for May. 
General Horace Porter, a member of Grant's 
staff, his assistant secretary of war, and, 
during the first term of his presidency, his 
private secretory, writes of his personal 
traits, particularly of his truth, courage, 
modesty, generosity, and loyalty. An inter- 
view with Colonel Frederick D. Grant re- 
cords the impressions of the son who was 
General Grant’s daily companion in the 
field through a good part of the war, and 
who lived always near him to the end of 
his days. General O. O. Howard and Gen- 
eral Ely S. Parker supply some reminis- 
cences ; and an autograph letter written by 
Jesse R. Grant, General Grant's father, in 
1865, gives a most interesting glimpse into 
Grant's life and character. Finally, under 
the apt title of ‘ General Grant’s Greatest 
Year,” Mr. T. C., Crawford tells the story of 
the noble and heroic last year of Grant's 
life. Numerous portraits of Grant are 
scattered through the magazine. 


Progressive educators who wish to teach 
geography in the new and interesting way 
will find much help in Tilden’s Grammar 
School Geography—descriptive, industrial, 
commercial —containing superior maps and 
excellent illustrations. It deals with facts 
of not only local, but of world-wide interest, 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn can give a more 
detailed description of it; also of such ex- 
cellent books as Mead’s Composition and 
Rhetoric, Wells’ Elements of Geometry, and 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINsLOw’s SoorsIne SyRvuP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold b Druggiais. in 
every of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


That “ Beauty is but skin deep”’ is a well 
known saying ; hence all ladies prize a clear, 
beautiful complexion. Madam Rowley’s 
Toilet Mask, or Face Glove, is intended to 
bleach and preserve the skin and remove 
complexional imperfections. It is soft and 
flexible in form, and can be easily applied 
and worn without discomfort or inconve- 
nience. A treatise giving full particulars will 
be mailed free by the Toilet Mask Co., 
1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


A large hannsome map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington 
Route. Copies will be mailed to any ad 
dress on receipt of fifteen cents in postage 
by P. S. Eutis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. & 
Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS for a bad Liver. 


The tenth issue of the “ Advertiser’s 
Handy Guide ” (Bates & Morse Advertising 
Agency, New York) has appeared. All 
desirable features of previous issues, of 
arrangement, statistics of circulation of all 
prominent daily and weekly journals, the 
grouping of special publications, are re- 
produced in the present volume. The 
principal change is in the careful revision 
which establishes the authority of the 
handy volume. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. Surepene plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors. 








A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 





Pears’ 


It lasts 1n- 


v4 he % Ly) Ny 


Se. See 


credibly. 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 
SNOILVLIWNI SSAJTHLYOM LOArsY 


Best soap 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





The Crown Perfumery Co. 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 
MADAM 


rtwcevs TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 


Is a NATURAL BEAUTIFIER for BLEACHING and PRESERVING 


in the World. 















Trape- the SkIN and REMOVING COMPLEXIONAL IMPERFECTIONS, 
Mark. It is sort and FLExisLe in form, and can be easily 
Registered. applied and worn without DISCOMFORT oF INCONVE- 


NIENCE, 

It is recommended by EMINENT PHYSICIANS and scIEN- 
TISTS aS a SUBSTITUTE FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS, 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed > peqnenentay by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
tul. It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free. 


Address, and kindly mention Tuz Journar. 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


) 1164 Broadway, New York. 
To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


MON, <UES WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN, 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADI E HOW ARE YOUR 


4 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes chipped 
e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 

ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *- 2." 


S 


an?) ), 
Li 
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WHERE KNOWN, THERE USED. 


HOW to KNOW the WILD FLOWERS | 


By Mrs, WILLIAM STARR Dana. A Guide to 
the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common | 
Wild Flowers, With 1oo illustrations by | 
MARION SATTERLEE. 12mo, - net, $1.50) MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
For the Use of Schools, By ALEXANDER S 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND)! Murray, Department of Greek and Roman 
. _ | Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 plates 
KINGS. By DonaLp G, MITCHELL. 2 neped on tinted paper, representing more than go 
Each ° : - - - - - $1.50! Mythological Subjects. Crown 8vo, - $1.75 





OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. By Joun B, Grant. 
With 64 full page-illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Oblong 12mo, net, - - $1.50 





Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


By Matruew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
This book gives a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student oa excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


. > 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 

Descriptive, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 











Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

Schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, pcents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, go cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 cewts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cen¢s. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «*s. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 c/s. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 0 cexzs. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 








Sample copy of Musical Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—-PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHIOAGO 


[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 











Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





A delightful volume giving 
flower facts rather than mere 
names and classification. _It is 
written by a true lover of nature, 
who adds to exceptional literary 
feeling the rare gift of making 
instruction enjoyable by a style 
at once clear, entertaining, and 
imaginative. The book carries 
us through the whole season 
with the flowers, as they make 


JUST READY. 


From Pussy Willow to Thistle-down. 


By E. M. HARDINGE., 16mo. Cloth. 


With the Wild Flowers, 


Illustrated. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., Pubs., 5 &7 East 16th St., New York. amcnation and introduction. 


their appearance. It is accu- 
rate in its illustrations and text 
to the point of scientific pre- 
cision, but its style and method, 
discriminate it markedly from 
the ordinary ‘‘ Botany” and en- 
hance, through their intrinsic 
attractiveness, its power to in- 
struct. Special terms for ex- 


$1.00. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{a Special terms for introduction of Text-books. 





Catalogue mailed to any address. 





MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


For Primary and Intermediate Schools. By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 


In this work the author has endeavored to raise the general standard of h ealth amongst children b 
definite instruction based upon the latest scientific investigations of the topics treated; expressing them 
in simple language easily understood, and accompanying them with copious illustrations; thus guiding 
pupi's to apply the principles given according to the latest methods of inductive devel opment. 

It has been the aim of both Author and Publishers to present the best work of its kind, thoroughly 
edapted to the use of Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















Do not purchase before recerving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 





QUTDOOR WORK FOR TEACHERS 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

Get students to take our course by mail. We 
teach all Academical and Commercial branches. 
Will give ten teachers in each state, absolutely 
free, 100 $5 certificates. Ought to clear $5 a day. 
Give personal information. 


American Home University, St. Louis,Mo. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropoiitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 








SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching or contemplat 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
colleges. 7 mentioning this riodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New York. 


Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


SHORTHAND Wo hatrtt oswces, 2 


McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 

A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 

system of instruction. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
ImLine Bros. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, MICH. 

FREE Teochew vaesten. ) a , the sea 

TRIP TO| paid: “Addrogss sn "uin OL xPenses 

EUROPE. 36 Bromacid oe Boston, Mass. 














